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World-wide Fame 


There's a good reason why Genasco is known and 
used in every civilized country under the sun. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt and withstands 
every climate and every change of weather. That’s 
the reason you should use it, too. 


Mineral or smooth surface. Ask your dealer for Genasco—the roofing 
backed by a thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee. Insist on getting what 
you ask for. Look for the trade-mark on every roll. Write for samples 
and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
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Established 
Half a Century 


Linen and Cotton 
Materials 


For Tailored Garments 


We have given special attention to the selection of the different fabrics suitable for Tailored 
Garments. The materials mentioned below have a firmness of weave and texture and a quality 
hat will assure the very best results in the made-up garment. 

Plain and Fancy Linens and Crashes, in all the latest designs and colorings, as well as 
white, creams, and naturals, at 50c. to $1.50 per yard. 

Fine Barcelona Suitings, new this season and especially attractive and desirable for the 

ason that the colors are absolutely fast to sun and water, 75 cents per yard. 

English and Frénch Pique, 50 cents to $2.00 per yard. 

@alateas, of Austrian manufacture, 50 cents per yard. 

Silk and Lirien Suitings, $2.00 per yard. 

White Linen Ducks, 55 cents to $1.25 per yard. 

fe lso carry a full line of Sheer, Medium, and Heavy White Linens, including a very com- 

te assortment of Handkerchief Linens, at from 40 cents to $10.00 per yard. 
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3renlin is made without filling of any kind. light one side, dark the other. ‘ ; 
There is nOthing about it to crack like opaque Write for samples and name of dealer in your 


shades. It wears, doesn’t develop tht streaks and town. If your dealer hasn’t it, we will tell you 







patches that make ordinary shades so wor. where to get it or supply you direct. fd aw pa é 
And it really shades. It doesn’t show shadows 7-foot shade, 38 in. wide, complete with best roller, 
like Holland. It won’t wrinkle, won’t fade. $1.00. Other sizes in proportion. 


CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2045-2055 Reading Road, 


Brenlin is made in all col6rs and BRENLIN DUPLEX, Cisteemesi 
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Mrs. Russell Sage’s Offer Still Ope 


THE TIME EXTENDED FOR ONE YEAR 


Mrs. Russell Sage has offered to give to the American Bible Society $500,000 for a permanent¢ 
dowment provided a like amount is subscribed for the same purpose before the 31st of December, | 

The amount already subscribed is $131,442.85, of which $67,440.05 has been paid in and is separaié 
invested. 

The sum of $368,557.15 remains to be subscribed in order to secure Mrs. ’s gi 

Subscriptions need not be paid immediately, and may be paid in definite installments if desired. 

The Bible Society needs this endowment. It works through seven Agencies and three hund 
and forty-six Auxiliary Societies in the United States, and twelve Agencies in foreign lands. 

It employs six hundred men and women colporteurs, who go from city to city, from village to villag 
and from house to house. 

It circulates the Scriptures in sixty-five languages in the United States alone, supplying individ 
as well as Home Missionary and Church agencies. 

It conducts all its work without purpose of profit. 

Its work should be enlarged without delay. Calls for advance are most insistent in the mission fie 
of the world and throughout this nation. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “The Bible is the best gift God has given to men.” 

Millions of people who have never seen the Bible never will see it unless the work of this Society 
adequately supported. 

The Society’s budget of expenditure for the current year is $562,700. This varies but little from! 
average annual expenditure for the last ten years. 

Its receipts from church collections, Auxiliary Societies, Life Members, and other friends, and fr 
legacies, are so variable as to make self-evident the need of a permanent endowment that shall supp 
ment such receipts and give stability to a work that is world-wide. Its Trust Funds amount 
$732,630.90. The income last year was $28,853.02, only about one-twentieth of the above budget. 

Now is the time to help by individual pledges, by church collections, or in other ways. 


Why not make an Easter Offering now to the American Bible Socie 


Send subscriptions to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, AMERICAN BIBLE Society, BE 
House, Astor PLACE, NEW YORK, or to any one of the Agency Secretaries. 
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A Fuduial Experience 


YEAR after leaving Harvard I 
A ran for the New York Legis- 

lature and was elected In the 
Legislature I was soon brought in contact 
with various advocates of what is known as 
labor legislation; and I eyed both them and 
their schemes with great distrust. When 
in Harvard I had studied what were then 
considered the orthodox political econ- 
omists; and after leaving college the older 
men whom I met were for the most part 
lawyers or business men of wealth who 
quite sincerely took the ordinary wealthy 
business man’s view of labor matters. 
Moreover, in the Legislature, most of the 
men who professed a loud and ardent 
interest in the welfare of the laboring man 
were exceedingly unattractive persons, 
who, to put it mildly, did not impress one 
as being either sincere or honest. Many 
of the labor bills which were introduced 
were foolish, and were urged in a trans- 
parently demagogic spirit, and the labor 
leaders who came to Albany to argue for 
them eyed me with a suspicion which I 
cordially reciprocated. Most of them, I 
am now inclined to think, were by no 
means of the best type; and I, in my 
turn, because of my surroundings both in 
the class-room and im the social and 
business world, was alert to pick flaws in 
anything concerning a labor union, and 
possessed a self-satisfied narrowness in 
approaching all labor questions which must 
have been highly exasperating to my 
opponents. 

My college training had biased me 
against all governmental schemes for the 
betterment of the social and industrial 
conditions of laborers, or for the control 
of corporations. The education which I 
aiterwards received in these matters, and 
which completely changed my views, was 


gained partly from books, but more from 
actual experience in governmental work, 
and from a constantly widening and more 
intimate knowledge of the real life of differ- 
ent bodies of our people. My first step in 
this education began when, after leaving 
college, I jomed, and endeavored to make 
myself count in, my local Republican 
association—instead of joming some parlor 
gathering of well-meaning dilettante re- 
formers. 

The labor unions had been demanding 
legislation to stop the manufacture of 
cigars in tenement-houses, and during my 
second term in Albany the Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the con- 
ditions. My belief is that the committee 
was appointed with the hope that it would 
not recommend any change in the law, 
and that I was put on because, on account 
of my education and social surroundings, 
it was supposed that I would naturally 
take this view; and I certainly expected 
to take it. One of my colleagues was a 
then well-known sporting Tammany poli- 
tician who afterwards abandoned polities 
and became a professional racing man. 
There were many points on which our 
theories of ethics were as far asunder as 
the poles ; but I soon discovered that there 
were other matters, and some of these of 
fundamental importance, on which we 
thought alike, and our association ended 
in mutual respect and good will. Soon 
after the investigation started I told him 
that I was a good deal shocked at what I 
had seen, and was wavering in my pre- 
conceived opinions. He answered by 
saying that, as far as he personally was 
concerned, he was pledged in advance 
against recommending any change in the 
law, but that he had known that I was a 
free agent and had all along believed that 
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when I looked into the matter for myself 
I would be a very ardent advocate of the 
change. He was quite right in his sup- 
position. ‘The investigation convinced me 
beyond shadow of doubt that to permit 
the manufacture of cigars in tenement 
houses, which meant their 
maiifacture not only by the men but by 
the women and children of the poverty- 
stricken immigrants who were engaged in 
the task, was an evil thing from every stand- 
point, social, industrial, and hygienic | 
accordingly cordially supported the bill; 
wnich made a large number of my friends 
regard me as erratic and dangerous, or 
else as influenced by demagogic motives. 
The bill was badly drawn. No lawyer of 
any note had been consulted; there was 
no one to pay such a lawyer. When it 
passed both houses, the then Governor, 
Grover Cleveland, appointed a day for a 
hearing, and the labor unions asked me 
to appear. Appear we did, several good 
counsel being against us, while on our'side 
there were, besides mySelf, merely five or 
six representatives of the cigar-inakers’ 
union, all of them foreigners—battered- 
looking men, with whom the battle of life 
had evidently gone hard. <As this was 
long before I had established any real re- 
lations with, or had any real understanding 
of, the unions, while they felt tnat I was 
a crank, influenced by incomprehensible 
motives, we worked on entirely independ- 
ent lines, neither side feeling altogether 
comfortable in the relationship. How- 
ever, the main argument—and indeed 
almost the only argument—for the bill was 
made by me. I answered various ques- 
tions which the Governor put to me. He 
afterwards called me up and told me that, 
though he felt very doubtful, yet that, in 
view of the state of facts I had set forth, 
he would sign the bill. 

The employers and tenement-house 
owners immediately contested the consti- 
tutionality of the act, and after the usual 
long delays the highest State court finally 
pronounced the measure invalid. The 
cigar-makers were poor, and the great 
majority of them were ignorant foreign- 
ers. They had no money and no special 
influence even in the world of labor. They 
could not employ counsel either to draw 
their bill well in the first place, or to pre- 
sent their case to the best advantage when 
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it was before the courts. The great ma:; 
of respectable, well-to-do people were ne1 
ously sensitive to attacks on what they 
considered the rights of property, and 
regarded as an infringement on _ these 
rights any effort to correct the abuses of 
property. The judges, as was quite 
natural, shared the feelings of the classes 
from which they were drawn, and with 
which they associated. The decision went 
against the dwellers in the tenement- 
houses. Anything like an effective refor- 
mation of tenement-house conditions was 
thereby deferred for fifteen or twenty 
years, and during that time men, women, 
and children were guaranteed their ‘ lib- 
erty ’’ to fester in sodden misery. 

The judges invoked a technical con- 
struction of the Constitution in order to 
declare invalid a law deliberately enacted 
by the legislative body; a law which ] 
firmly believe it was entirely in the prov- 
ince of the Legislature to pass. Every 
consideration of public morals and public 
weal demanded that it should be declared 
valid. At the present day few courts in 
any State of the Union would make such 
a decision as was then made; yet the 
judges making it were learned in the law, 
and according to their own lights were 
upright and honorable men. But they 
were men without any sympathetic under- 
standing or knowledge of the needs and 
conditions of life of the great mass of 
their fellow-countrymen. If those judges 
had understood “how the other half 
lived,” if they had possessed a working 
knowledge of tenement-houses and fac- 
tories, of tenement-house dwellers and 
factory workers, and of the lives that 
were lived where the tenement-house and 
the factory were one and the same, I am 
absolutely certain that they would have 
rendered no: such decision as was ren- 
dered. ‘They knew the life of the well- 
to-do, both the business life and the home 
life. . They knew nothing of the lives of 
those who were not well-to-do. It was 
this lack of knowledge and the attendant 
lack of sympathetic understanding that 
formed the real barrier between the 
judges and a wise judgment. 

My reason for relating this anecdote is 
because from that day to this I have felt 
an ever-growing conviction of the need of 
I -e Bench men whe, in addittor 
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to being learned in the law and upright, 
shall possess a broad understanding of 
and sympathy with their countrymen as a 
whole, so that the questions of humanity 
and of social justice shall not be consid- 
ered by them as wholly inferior to the 
defense of vested rights or the upholding 
of liberty of contract. A _ hair-splitting 
refinement in decisions may result in as 
much damage to the community as if the 
judge were actually corrupt. Freedom 
of contract should be permitted only so 
far as is compatible with the best interests 
of the community; and when vested 
rights become intrenched wrongs, they 
should be overturned. I do not for one 
moment believe that the mass of our 
judges are actuated by any but worthy 
motives. Nevertheless, I do believe 
that they often signally fail to protect 
the laboring man and the laboring man’s 


THE INAUGURATION William Howard Taft 

took the oath of office 
as President of the United States at a 
few minutes before one o’clock on Thurs- 
day, March the fourth. The actual inau- 
guration occupies only a minute of time; 
the oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
with the repetition of the last words the 
President-elect becomes President without 
further ceremony or declaration. The 
custom has arisen, however, of surround- 
ing the brief act of inauguration with 
other ceremonies and festivities which fill 
up the day. But all of them taken to- 
gether present only a small total of cere- 
monial pomp and circumstance, and it 
may be truthfully said that the inaygura- 
tion of an American President is charac- 
terized by genuine republican simplicity. 
The ceremonies of Inauguration Day are 
divided into four parts. The first is the 
induction into.office of the Vice-President, 
a ceremony which also marks the end of 
one Congress and the beginning of the 
next. The second part is the inaugura- 
tion of the President himself and the de- 
livery of his inaugural address, the third 
the Inaugural Parade, and the fourth 
the Inaugural Ball. The two Houses of 
Congress met at ten o’clock for the clear- 
ing up of the last remnants of legislative 
business which remained. Shortly before 
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widow and children in their just rights, 
and that heartbreaking and pitiful injustice 
too often results therefrom; and this pri- 
marily because our judges lack either the 
opportunity or the power thoroughly to 
understand the working man’s and work- 
ing woman’s position and vital needs. 

There are many judges, from the Su- 
preme Court of the Nation down to the 
district bench in each State, who do pos- 
sess this sympathy and understanding, in 
addition to uprightness, trained ability, 
broad intelligence, and entire fearlessness 
in the face of wrong, whether committed 
by capitalist or by laboring men; such 
judges are the best and most useful of all 
our public servants ; public opinion should 
uphold them as clearly as it condemns 
their short-sighted and narrow-minded 
brethren. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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twelve o’clock a committee of Represent- 
atives and Senators waited upon President 
Roosevelt in his room in the Capitol and 
informed him that Congress. had com- 
pleted its business and was prepared to 
adjourn if he had no other communication 
to make to it. It is customary for the 
Vice-President to be inaugurated in the 
Senate Chamber, and the President on a 
stand on the south side of the Capitol. 
This year, however, the weather condi- 
tions were so atrocious that, for the first 
time in sixty-three years, the President 
as well as the Vice-President took the 
oath of office in the Senate Chamber. 
The floor of the Chamber was occu- 
pied by the members of the two 
Houses of Congress and the incoming 
members ; the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, dignified and impressive in volu- 
minous black silk gowns ; the ambassadors 
and ministers from foreign countries, 
whose elaborate trappings of gold lace, 
colored sashes, and jeweled orders formed 
an oasis of color in the desert of frock- 
coated American legislators ; the Govern- 
ors of States, and representatives of the 
army and navy. The galleries were filled 
with invited guests. Promptly at noon 
the Democratic leader in the Senate offered 
a resolution thanking Vice-President Fair- 
banks for his courteous and impartial 
administration of his duties as presiding 
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officer of the Senate. A quarter of an 
hour later Mr. Sherman took the oath as 
Vice-President. Mr. Fairbanks delivered 
a farewell: address to the members of 
the Chamber over which he had presided 
with dignity and fairness for four years, 
and at its close declared the Senate ad- 
journed without day. ‘The Sixty-first Con- 
gress was at an end; but, in accordance 
with custom, President Roosevelt had is- 
sued a proclamation convening the Senate 
in extraordinary session immediately. Mr. 
Sherman therefore took up the gavel and 
called the Senate to order. Prayer was 
offered by the Chaplain of the Senate, the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and the new 
Vice-President addressed the members of 
the Senate. ‘The new members were 
sworn in, and one of them, former Secretary 
Root, was heartily applauded as he went 
up the aisle. At seven minutes before one 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court ad- 
ministered the oath to Mr. ‘Taft. The Pres- 
ident then delivered his inaugural addfess, 
lasting over half an hour. ‘The address 
was listened to with the deepest attention, 
and received occasional applause as one 
part or another of it appealed now to the 


galleries, now to a group of legislators. 
The paragraph referring to the problem 
of the exclusion and general treatment in 
this country of Oriental peoples received 
most attentive hearing from the Chinese 


and Japanese Ambassadors. Both Baron 
Takahira and Mr. Wu leaned forward in 
their chairs to catch every word of the 
pronouncement which might mean much 
to the citizens of their countries. © Similar 
interest was displayed by members’ of 
Congress from Southern States in Presi- 
dent Taft’s treatment of the questions 
arising from the negro problem. But in 
their case as little as in that of the Oriental 
diplomats was approval or disapproval 
manifest in the manner of their reception 
of it. 
8 

In the afternoon 
the weather had 
so far improved 
that the snow and sleet had ceased to 
fall ; but streets and sidewalks were cov- 
ered wich ~-atery slush, and a searching 
wind was sweeping down from the north. 
For three hours the maugural parade 
moved along the track which had been 
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cleared for it on Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Capitol to the White House. And 
for three hours President ‘Taft and Vice- 
President Sherman, wrappedin fur collared 
coats, stood on the reviewing stand before 
the White House and acknowledged the 
salutations of the officers and members « f 
bodies military, naval, political, and civic. 
A dozen Governors rode at the head of 
the militia from their States. Each of 
them was greeted along the line by visit- 
ors from his State, and one of them, Gov- 
ernor Hughes, of New York, received a 
continuous ovation from end to end of the 
route. The bodies of regular troops, in- 
fantry, cavalry, coast and field artillery 
and engineers, and the detachment of 
bluejackets from the war-ships of the 
Battle Fleet, had a quiet, efficient, business- 
like appearance which quite justified the 
proud applause with which they were 
greeted. At the inaugural ball in the 
evening the President and Vice-President 
appeared again, with their families, and, 
after making a progress from one end of 
the court of the Pension Building to the 
other, presided, in a box high up on the 
wall at one end of the room, over the 
social festivities which marked the close of 
the Inauguration. The experiences of 
this Inauguration Day have emphasized, 
as inauguration after inauguration in the 
past has done, the folly of our present sys- 
tem of inducting the President of the 
United States into office. We know 
that the inauguration ceremonies take 
place on a date when the chances of 
weather conditions not only uncomfortable 
but dangerous are overwhelmingly large ; 
nevertheless we plan ceremonies the most 
important parts of which are to be held 
out-of-doors. Two alternatives have been 
suggested, and one of them ought to 
be adopted without further hesitation. 
These suggestions are: first, that the in- 
auguration ceremonies be planned to take 
place entirely within doors ; and, second, 
that the date of the inauguration be 
changed to a more clement season. ‘The 
first alternative has the disadvantage that 
it would greatly limit the number of peo- 
ple who could be present at the cere- 
monies; but the importance of making 
the inauguration a popular spectacle cannot 
be compared with the importance of hav- 
ing the ceremonies proceed with comfor‘ 
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and safety to the participants. —The second 
alternative has the disadvantage that if, for 
instance, the date were to be made April 30, 
as has been suggested, it would still 
further. prolong the time, already too 
extended, between the election of the 
President and his taking office. Why, in 
this age of rapid transportation and in- 
stantaneous communication, four months 
should elapse between the election of a 
President and his inauguration, and thir- 
teen months between the election of a Con- 
gress and its first session, is a question 
that seems difficult of answer except on 
the basis of tradition. The Outlook 
favors change both of the time and the 
manner of inaugurating our Presidents. 
The President should take office not later 
than January first, and either before few 
spectators in the Senate Chamber or a 
larger number in an adequate hall to be 
built by the Nation. 


At noon on March 4 
the Sixtieth Con- 
gress came to an 
end. The Sixty-first began. Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman, having taken the oath of 
office, at once called together the Senate 
of the new Congress. It met in obedi- 
ence to the Presidential proclamation con- 
vening it in extraordinary session. The 
event, of course, awakens this question 
in every one’s mind: “ What did the Six- 
tieth Congress do?” Itis distinguished in 
two particulars: First, in the record of the 
Senate in ratifying an unprecedented num- 
ber of treaties—fifty-eight. These include 
twenty-four arbitration treaties, eleven con- 
ventions submitted by the second Hague 
Peace Conference, extradition, naturaliza- 
tion, and trade-mark treaties, the New- 
foundland fisheries agreement, and, on 
the very last day of Congress, a treaty 
with Great Britain relating to the use of 
the boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada. The second partic- 
ular in which the Sixtieth Congress is 
unique is in the unprecedented sums 
appropriated. They were the largest on 
record, that for the first session being 
$1,008,000,000, and that for the second 
$1,048,000,000, a total of nearly two 
hundred millions more than the record of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, itself unaprece- 
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dented. And this in a panic year! The 
raw material presented to the Sixtieth 
Congress in the shape of bills was stu- 
pendous. No less than thirty-eight thou- 
sand bills were introduced in the two 
Houses. Out of this number about two 
hundred and eighty will become law. ‘The 
long session of this Congress lasted from 
December, 1907, to, June, 1908 ; the sec- 
ond, from December, 1908, to March, 
1909. Among the important acts of the 
first session were : 


An Employers’ Liability Law, replacing 
that one pronounced unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

A Government Liability Law to compen- 
sate Federal employees injured in the dis- 
charge of their duty. 

A Child Labor Law for the District of 
Columbia. 

Increased pay and pensions for the Life- 
Saving Service. 

Authorizing the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, in the promotion of the safety 
of employees and passengers, to prescribe 
regulations for the transportation of explo- 
sives by common carriers. 

_Tariff inquiry begun, preliminary to re- 
vision. 

Emergency currency provided and taxed 
to insure retirement as soon as stringency 
disappears. 

National Monetary Commission created. 

Militia made an integral part of the Na- 
tional military establishment. 

Army pay increased. 

Army Medical Corps increased and Re- 
serve Medical Corps created. 

Naval enlisted force increased. 

Two battle-ships, ten torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, three steam colliers, and eight subma- 
rines authorized. 

Consular service reorganized. 

Repeal of application of coastwise laws to 
the Philippines. 

Remission to China of part of the Boxer 
indemnity. 


Among the important acts of the second 
session were : 


The appropriation of $800,000 to relieve 
the Italian earthquake sufferers. 

The prohibition of the importation and use 
of smoking opium. 

Saving the Calaveras big trees in Cali- 
fornia. 

Extension for two years of the Burton Bill 
limiting the amount of water to be taken from 
Niagara Falls. 

Codification of the penal laws. 

Amendment and consolidation of the copy- 
right laws, chiefly to protect composers 
against the unauthorized use of their works 
in instruments for the mechanical and auto- 
matic reproduction of music. 

Permission to the discharged negro 
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soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry to re- 
enlist on establishing their innocence in the 
Brownsville affray 

Increase of the 
$75,000. 

Two new battle-ships authorized. 

The Liberian Commission authorized. 


THE 


President’s salary to 


The President ve- 
toed nine of the 
bills passed by the 


THE SIXTIETH CONGRESS 
WHAT IT DID NOT DO 


Sixtieth Congress. 
} 


The most conspicuous 
ie bill which, without rec- 
ognizing the principles advanced by the 
Administration fer conserving water pow- 
allowed William H. Standish to dam 
the James River in Missouri, and the bill 
which provided for the taking of the thir- 
teenth 


of these were t 


ers, 


Census without placing the em- 
under civil regulations. 
Fortunately, Congress did not attempt to 
pass these measures over the President’s 
veto. He, rather than -they, reflected 
public sentiment regarding the proper con- 
servation of water power and a decent 
civil Congress did itself 
credit when it passed such humane legis- 
lation as the Employers’ and the Govern- 
ment Liability ws and those providing 
for a donation to the Italian earthquake 
sufferers, and for the prohibition of the 


ployees service 


service system. 


importation and use of smoking opium. 
It did itself credit in enacting such economic 
legislation as the Emergency Currency Act, 
and in passing the bill to remit part of the 
Boxer indemnity. But it did itself little 
credit when it failed to enact a postal sav- 
ings bank bill or a wireless telegraph bill, 
and, in its appropriations, when it failed to 
recognize its duty towards aerial naviga- 
tion. Congress has fortunately defeated 
the bills establishing a ship subsidy and 
making Arizona and New Mexico States. 
It has unfortunately left the Secret Service 
provision practically where it was a year 
ago, thus benefiting only the criminal 
classes. Public opinion is pretty sure, we 
believe, to condemn the sorry figure cut by 
Congress regarding the conservation of our 
natural resources. Not only did it decline 
to sanction any Federal regulation of 
water rights on navigable streams or any 
bond issue, large or small, for waterway 
improvement, but it even smothered the 
Weeks Bill, that clever compromise between 
conservatives and radicals concerning Fed- 
eral co-operation with the States in the 
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acquirement of forested watersheds. \ 
still more glaring dereliction was the refusal 
of Congress, in the face of a request from 
the Governors of over forty States, to pass 
a law continuing and providing for the 
National Conservation Commission ;_ in- 
deed, it passed an act to discourage the 
President from continuing this or other 
commissions at all. A section of the Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation Bill contains a 
provision which would prohibit the use 
of Government funds or the detail of 
Government clerks to aid the work of any 
commission, council, or board, unless the 
same is specifically authorized by previous 
Congressional action. This act is a 
meddlesome hampering of the executive. 
While the record of the Sixtieth-Congress, 
therefore, is illumined by certain high 
lights, it also has its shadows. And they 
are deep shadows. ‘The failure of Con- 
gress to enact needed laws is largely due 
to the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an oligarchy. Against this 
governing clique a number of members 
have been rebelling. Advices from -Wash- 
ington would indicate that public opinion, 
as expressed in many letters and tele- 
grams addressed to Congressmen con- 
cerning reforms in the rules of parliamen- 
tary procedure as outlined in The Outlook 
last week, will force such reforms. We 
hope that there will be an expression of 
public opinion in even greater volume. 


Te 
te 


For some months past the 
printers and publishers on the 
one hand, and the paper- 
makers on the other, have been debating 
before a Committee of the House as to 
whether or not there is a monopolistic 
paper-making trust in this country which is 
keeping the price of printing parer so arti- 
ficially high as to work a hardship upon the 
newspapers. Whether the book publishers 
and the proprietors of weekly and monthly 
periodicals using high grades of print paper 
have taken any active part in this contro- 
versy we do not know; on the whole, we 
infer, from the report of the Committee 
which was recently made public, that they 
have not. For the reduction in the print- 
paper tariff recommended by the Com- 
mittee is apparently almost solely in favor 
of the newspapers which use a cheap 


THE TARIFF 
ON PAPER 
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vrade of wood-pulp paper. Incidentally 
the Committee states a principle of tariff 
revision which, if followed in the next Con- 
gress, ought to have an important bearing 
upon the framing of a new Tariff Bill. 
That principle is found expressed in the 
following words of the Committee : 

The retention of a duty of one-tenth of a 
cent per pound, as suggested, is justified 
both on the principles of a tarifi for revenue 
and a tariff for protection.... The duty 
proposed is about equal to the additional 
cost of labor in the United States and the 
additional cost of material used by the paper 
mills caused by other tariff provisions. 

If this principle should be followed in 
the creation of a new Tariff Bill—the 


principle, that is to say, of making the - 


tariff tax on any article the differential 
between American and European wages, 
and so really protecting the laborer—it is 
probable that we should have some pretty 
widespread reduction of the present 
schedules. The magazine and book pub- 
lishers complain, with what appears to be 
justice, that the tariff proposed by the 
Committee on paper costing, say, four 
cents a pound and over, covers not merely 
the difference in labor, but the total cost 
of labor. Unfortunately, in too many of 
our tariff schedules has the manufacturer, 
on the plea of defending the workman 
against the “ pauper wages of Europe,” 
succeeded in getting his entire labor bill 
paid by the taxpayer. 


The House of Repre- 
sentatives has wisely 
decided, after long con- 
sideration, to reduce the size of its Cham- 
ber by one-third, to take out the cumber- 
some desks and substitute benches, and so 
bring its members within speaking dis- 
tance of one another in a compact body. 
It is surprising that the House has been 
willing to carry on its business so many 
years under such adverse conditions. ‘The 
hall has been so large that only men with 
very powerful voices could fill it; so 
noisy that, except on very important occa- 
sions when deep feeling or great interest 
had been aroused in a particular speech, 
no man could command the attention of 
the members; so disorderly that visitors 
in the gallery wondered whether the 
House had any organization. It has been 


BETTER CONDITIONS 
FOR DEBATING 


at a great disadvantage in these respects 
as compared with either the French Cham- 
ber’ of Deputies or the British House 
of Commons. In the. Palais Bourbon 
there has often been a great deal of dis- 
order; but the deputies speak from the 
tribune, and although. they are constant- 
ly interrupted by questions and ejacu- 
lations, and sometimes by most violent 
condemnation, the speaker, for the time 
being, is the center of interest. ‘The 
House of Commons sits in a room so small 
that on important occasions members 
secure their seats hours in advance, 
many of them standing during critical 
sessions. It is so small, and the men are 
brought together so compactly, that every 
word can be heard ; and across the narrow 
gangway the members of the two parties 
face each other at close quarters. All the 
elements of interesting and significant 
debate are present: and the American 
who sits in the gallery on the occasion of 
a notable discussion cannot fail to feel the 
exhilaration of hearing able men meeting 
one another at close range—the whole body 
intent with constant challenge of state- 
ments and quick repartee. All this means 
real discussion. Real discussion one 
hardly ever hears in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The space allowed to each 
man has practically turned the House 
into an enormous private office where’ 
every member conducts his business at 
leisure, writes his letters, talks with his 
neighbor, calls and despatches pages, and 
acts generally as if he were in a private 
room, while the business of the Nation is 
greatly retarded and confused. The new 
office building of the House provides each 
member with a separate room for just 
these purposes. It is hoped that the 
removal of the desks in the Chamber will 
encourage the transfer of the private 
matters of the members to the office build- 
ing where they belong; and that in the 
House members will deal entirely with 
matters which concern the whole . body of 
Representatives, and that serious debating 
of important questions will be one of the 
results of this change. This reduction of 
the size of the room in which the House of 
Representatives meets may be the first step 
towards creating a real popular assembly, 
by furnishing proper physical conditions, 
and then by carrying out some of the 
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suggestions reported in these columns last 
week, especially a Calendar Day, on which 
bills can be brought up without obtaining 
the previous consent of the Speaker. 
A body which meets in a room in which 
nobody can be heard, and in which nobody 
pays attention to the speaker except on 
important occasions, and in which there 
is no air to speak of, a body whose pro- 
ceedings are absolutely controlled by the 
presiding officer, is not a popular body. 


ic 


After serving as Collector of 
the Port at Charleston, South 
Carolina, for six years, Dr. 
W. D. Crum has voluntarily relinquished 
his office. During his term he has, so far 
as we have heard, performed his duties 
with efficiency. No complaint has been 
offered against his conduct of the office. In 
his letter of withdrawal which he sent to 
President Roosevelt on February 27 he 
says that he has “ been treated with kind- 
ness and courtesy by all those who have 
had official: business with the office.” 
Nevertheless he has held his position in 


DR. CRUM’S 
RETIREMENT 


spite of the protests of the municipal 
authorities of the city, the commercial 
bodies of the community, and practically 
the white people of the State. 
son for the protests is that Dr. Crum is a 


The rea- 
negro. Opposition to his appointment 
was so pronounced that it was not con- 
firmed by the Senate for over two years ; 
and his reappointment by President Roose- 
velt was met this year by the same pro- 
nounced opposition. By retiring, Dr. 
Crum has relieved President Taft from 
what might have been an embarrassing 
position ; and by ignoring in his letter the 
contemptuous attitude of many of his 
white neighbors he has acted with the in- 
stinct of a gentleman. In this respect the 
Charleston News and Courier, which de- 
votes—quite needlessly—two editorials in 
one issue to a discussion of Dr. Crum’s 
motives, without giving any evidence that 
it is qualified to be a searcher of hearts, 
falls far below the colored man it criti- 
cises. The unreasonable attitude of 
some people in this matter, however, 
should not obscure the general principle, 
which we believe to be a sound one, that 
an appointee should be /ersona grata to 
the community in which he serves. It 
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would be, for instance, a violation of this 
principle to place a person of aggressive!, 
Protestant disposition ina place of authori, 
over a devout Roman Catholic population - 
or to place a Russian over a community 
peopled by Scandinavian immigrants. The 
fact that it is not always easy to tc’ 
in advance whether a man in a particula: 
office may prove to be persona non grat. 
may lead to certain apparent violations of 
the principle—as in the case of Dr. Crum. 
The fact, too, that a rigid application « 
the principle might result-in the violation 
of a higher principle—as, for instance, 
that no class of citizens should be hope 
lessly barred from making the most of 
themselves—sometimes makes it neces- 
sary that the principle be disregarded. 
But usually the principle can be observed, 
and.it ought to be. 


This year records 
vigorous _ action 
taken for better 
city government by the citizens of Los 
Angeles, California. Last month they 
adopted several radical changes in, their 
city charter. They gave the city power 
to construct and operate utilities employ- 
ing electricity, as it has now the power to 
develop and sell water and gas. ‘They 
gave it a new form of legislative Council. 
Heretofore the Councilmen have been 
chosen by wards. Each member of the 
Council has thus represented, not the whole 
city, but a small portion of the city. Here- 
after every Councilman will have a share 
in representing the city at large, and will 
regard his constituents, not as a group to 
get what they can from the rest of the 
municipality, but as a great body of people 
jointly undertaking to manage their com- 
mon affairs. The citizens of Los Angeles 
also decreed that heréafter nominations for 
municipal offices shall be made by petition 
and without party designation. They 
thus followed out virtually the same plan 
which has been recommended by the 
Boston Finance Committee for nomina- 
tions in that city. They also adopted 
seven other amendments to their organic 
law, chiefly of local interest. At the same 
time they rejected at least seven other 
proposed amendments. Among those 
which the voters declined to adopt was 


THE MUNICIPAL REFORM 
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one which increased the salaries of city 
officials. The rejection of this was a dis- 
appointment to many good citizens who 
believe that higher standards of municipal 
administration would justify salaries more 
nearly adequate for the services rendered. 
[t was pointed out, however, that the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles, like the people of 
most American cities, have not acquired 
confidence in municipal servants. The 
action of Los Angeles is in the direc- 
tion of sound municipal progress. The 
primary amendment gives to the citizens 
themselves a larger share of responsibility 
for the choice of officials; the Council 
amendment raises the responsibility and 
the dignity of municipal officials, and res- 
cues them from that system of ward 
representation which has fostered the 
practice of log-rolling and trading votes in 
order to secure local advantage and _privi- 
lege, and which has done as much as any- 
thing else to foster corruption and sordid- 
ness in American municipal affairs. The 
utilities amendment is one which ought 
naturally to accompany the other two 
changes, for it gives to the more respon- 
sible municipal government larger powers. 
Now the citizens of Los Angeles are look- 
ing forward to a new sort of election. 
Instead of being confronted with the task 
of electing a man into office, they are 
facing the task of electing a man out of 
office. For the first time in the history 
of the city, and, so far as we know, in the 
history of any American municipality, the 
device known as the recall is to be applied 
to the office of Mayor. The required 
number of signatures to a petition has 
been filed. As a consequence, on the 
26th of March the people of the city are 
to decide whether they will require Mayor 
Harper, who has been accused of using 
his official power to further his own pri- 
vate interests, to leave the Mayor’s chair. 
Although the law under which the recall is 
now exercised has been in the city charter 
for about six years, this is the first time 
that it has been invoked against an officer 
of the whole municipality. 
a 

Since the beginning of 
1909 nearly six hun- 
dred thousand men and 
women over the age of seventy years, liv- 
ing in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
IN ENGLAND 


have been in receipt of weekly payments 
under the Pension Act which was passed 


in the Parliamentary session of 1908." 


The organization for the receipt of appli- 
cations, the investigation of claims, and 
the payment of pensions is comparatively 
simple, and so far seems to have worked 
with little friction. Locally it centers about 
the Post-Office, which for many years has 
been discharging an increasing variety of 
social services for the English people, and 
which even before old age pensions were 
established was touching them more fre- 
quently and more beneficently than any 
other department of the National Govern- 
ment. Four principal conditions govern 
the granting of pensions: (1) the appli- 
cant must be at least seventy years of age ; 
(2) he must be a British subject; (3) he 
must have lived in the United Kingdom 
for not less than twenty years; and (4) 
his income from all sources must not 
exceed £31 10s. a year. In the case of 
men and women whose incomes do not 
exceed £21 a year the full pension of 
five shillings a week is paid. In cases 
where the income is between £21 and 
#31 10s. the pensions range from one 
shilling to four shillings a week. Old 
people who are in receipt of outdoor relief 
from the local poor law guardians, or 
who have been chargeable on the poor 
law funds, are not eligible for pensions. 
The Pension Bill was presented to Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Asquith before he succeeded 
the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as Prime Minister. As then drafted, hus- 
bands and wives living together were to 
have joint pensions not exceeding in 
amount seven shillings and sixpence a 
week. When Mr. Asquith became Pre- 
mier, Mr. Lloyd George succeeded him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and while 
Mr. Lloyd George was piloting the bill 
through the House of Commons it was 
amended by the Government so as to pro- 
vide that full pensions should be paid to 
husbands and wives who were qualified to 
come within the provisions of the Act. 
Applicants for pensions enter their claims 
at the nearest post-office. Each claim is 
investigated by a pension officer belonging 
to the post-office staff, who reports the case 
to the local pension committee. This com- 
mittee, which is honorary, then passes on 
the claim, and if it is allowed, the appli- 
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cant is furnished with a book of coupons, 
thirteen in number, which are cashed at 
the post-office. Four of these books are 
to be issued to pensioners in the course 
of the year. Pensioners can draw their 
payments weekly as the coupons fall due, 
or they may draw them in batches, pro- 
vided that all the coupons are presented 
at the post-office within three months of 
the face date. Each coupon must be 
signed by the pensioner; but it is not 
necessary that a pensioner should attend 
personally at the post-office to receive his 
payment. In England registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages are officers of the 
central government, making all their re- 
turns to the Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment at Somerset House ; and in the new 
law there is a provision that requires local 
registrars to report all deaths of persons 
over seventy years of age to the local 
postmasters. In this way fraud in con- 


nection with the pensions of old people 
who Have died is made impossible. 


Payments began on 
January 1; and by 
that time 596,038 
claims had been favorably passed upon by 
the local pension committees in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By far the major- 
ity of the pensions are on the full scale, as 
comparatively few wage-earners in Eng- 
land, no matter how thrifty they may be, 
are able to lay by sufficient to provide 
themselves with an income of £21 a year 
after they have reached the age of seventy. 
The £31 10s. limit also brings within the 
provisions of the Act a large number of 
what in England would be described as 
lower middle-class people—people who, 
as long as they were able to continue at 
work, lived ‘in comparatively good homes 
and made quite a respectable appearance. 
One of the best features of the new law is 
that it is entirely dissevered from the poor 
law system. ‘There is an appeal from the 
Local Pension Committee to the Local 
Government Board in London. This is 
the State Department that for sixty years 
has had the oversight of the poor law. 
But only in this indirect way does the 
pension system come into contact with the 
poor law. In England for centuries past 
some civil disabilities and social stigma 
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have always attached to poor law relief in 
any form. ‘This is an attitude which has 
been assiduously fostered for generation 
after generation by the people who pay 
the poor taxes, and its purpose has been 
to discourage applications for relief from 
the poor law funds. But the money for 
the payment of old age pensions comes 
from the Imperial Treasury. It is not 
raised by the levying of any new or par- 
ticular tax; and it will not be to the ad- 
vantage of any local interests in any part 
of the country to attach a social stigma to 
the receipt of these Government pensions 
in order to keep down the number of 
applicants. ‘There has long been a feeling 
in England that old age pensions would 
bring about an easing of the local burden 
of the poor laws, and that with a pension 
system there would be fewer deserving 
old people who would end their days in 
the workhouses. Poor law experts were 
never very sanguine on this point; and 
after the pension act went into operation 
and statistics of its working became avail- 
able, Mr. P. H. Bagenol. one of the poor 
law inspectors for the North of England, 
assured the guardians of the poor of the 
city of Leeds that the new act would not 
reduce by more than five per cent the 
number of old people for whom accom- 
modation must be found in the work- 
house. From this it would appear that 
the failures and incapables in the indus- 
trial ranks drift into the workhouse long 
before they reach the age of seventy. In 
many cases also people who are ordinarily 
self-supporting are compelled to seek poor 
law relief in times of emergency or tem- 
porary distress; and, as the new law now 
stands, receipt of even temporary aid 
from the poor funds disqualifies for a 
pension. It is estimated that in the first 
year of the new system £7,450,000 will 
be paid in pensions, and that the adminis- 
trative cost will be £300,000. New Zea- 
land seems almost the only country which 
at this juncture is not facing a deficit in 
government revenue. England is con- 
fronted with a deficit of several millions 
sterling ; and, moreover, the expenditure 
in 1909-10 will be larger than in 1908-9, 
as a result of the new pension law. Con- 
sequently there is already the keenest 
anticipatory interest as to the new taxes 
which must be imposed in April next. 
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All that Mr. Lloyd George will say on this 
question is that he knows where he can 
find the extra money without the least 
interference with productive industry. 
Tariff reformers of the Chamberlain school 
have, however, been welcoming old age 
pensions as a new reason for broadening 
the basis of taxation—in other words, for 
committing England to a protectionist 
system. 

Sweden has 
joined Finland 
in extending the 
ballot to women; by a majority in both 
Houses of the Swedish Diet all persons 
who have attained a certain age and who 
meet other conditions are, without distinc- 
tion of sex, entitled to exercise the Par- 
liamentary franchise. A_ well-informed 
contributor to The Outlook, after the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women in Fin- 
land, pointed out the special conditions in 
that country and the work done by women 
in its public life as explaining the extension 
of the suffrage. This action on the part 


SWEDEN GIVES WOMEN 
PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 


of Sweden is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant yet taken in connection with the 


woman’s suffrage movement. Finland is 
a Russian province; but Sweden is an 
independent country in which the people 
are notable for intelligence and for gentle- 


ness of manners; they are also, or were - 


until lately, a conservative people. Ameri- 
cans will be interested in knowing why 
this peaceful revolution has been brought 
about in such a slow-moving country as 
Sweden, and why a departure from the 
ancient tradition and policy of the coun- 
try has been effected with so little pre- 
liminary blowing of trumpets; possibly 
because there has been no suffragette 
movement among the Swedes. This 
action of Sweden is in line with that 
of Norway, where about three-fifths of the 
. women of the country vote for members 
’ of Parliament, and a recommendation has 
been made by the Royal Counsel to extend 
the suffrage so as to include ail women. 
The Legislature of South Dakota has 
passed a resolution submitting the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage to a popular vote at 
the next general election. In England the 
suffrage movement shows more thorough 
organization than before ; though the sen- 
sational methods of the suffragettes make it 
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difficult to decide whether suffrage in that 
country is really gaining ground. Acour- , 
ageous woman in this country recently 
announced that, in her judgment, if the 
ballot is put in the hands of women, it ought 
to be put only in the hands of married 
women who are mothers, on the ground 
that the suffrage has been too widely ex- 
tended and that intelligent patriotism 
demands that, instead of widening the 
franchise, it should. be gradually re- 
stricted and put more definitely on a 
basis of the highest responsibility. In 
her judgment, mothers have a keener sense 
of responsibility for and a deeper interest 
in the welfare of the country than any 
other class of women; and she holds 
that if woman suffrage is to be tried at 
all, it ought to be tried with them. More- 
over, this restriction, in her judgment, would 
put an end to the suffragettes and largely 
eliminate hysteria from the discussions. 


The Constitutional 
Convention in ses- 
sion during the 
past four months at Durban, the chief city 
of Natal, and at Cape Town, the capital of 
Cape Colony, has adjourned. Wise men 
in the four colonies of Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Orange River Colony, and the Trans- 
vaal have long been convinced that, politi- 
cally, socially, economically, and. commer- 
cially, the colonies would gain by transform- 
ing themselves into a single state. The 
immediate question has been: How shall 
we doit? By a loose federation or by a 
centralized government? The latter idea 
has triumphed. In reserving to the new 
Union Government all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated to the provinces, the 
draft-constitution follows the Canadian, 
not the American or Australian, mod- 
els. The South African Colonies are 
to retain their present names, with the 
exception of the Orange River Colony ; it 
is to be called the Orange Free State 
Province, thus gratifying the Boer burghers 
who once lived in it when it was truly to 
them the Orange Free State. The Ex- 
ecutive Government of the Union is, of 
course, to be vested in the Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Itis to consist of a Governcr- 
General, an Executive Council, and two 
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Houses of Parliament, namely, a Senate 
and House of Assembly. ‘The existing 
colonies are to be provinces. Each 
is to be governed by an Administrator 
appointed by the Governor-General of 
South Africa, by an Executive Com- 
mission, and by a Provincial Council. 
The Executive Commission is to be elected 
by the Provincial Council on a propor- 
tional representative system, a system 
also to be used in elections for the Provin- 
cial Councils and for the Union Parlia- 
ment itself. The protectorates are to 
be transferred to an administration com- 
posed of the Prime Minister of the 
proposed Union, advised by a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor-General. 
The Senate of that Parliament is to 
consist of thirty-two elected and eight 
nominated Senators. Four of the latter 
are to be elected because of their acquaint- 
ance with the needs of the colored races. 
The Governor-General in Council is to 
appoint the nominated senators, and they 
are to hold office for ten years. Each 
of the four Provincial Councils is to 
elect eight senators. The House of 
Assembly is to consist of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one members chosen 
directly by the voters. Cape Colony is 
to be represented by fifty-one members ; 
the Transvaal by thirty-six; the Orange 
River Colony and Natal by seventeen 
each. Natal’s reluctance to enter a union 
likely to be dominated by the Dutch rather 
than by the British has thus been over- 
come by giving to her a larger proportion 
than her population would warrant. Mem- 
bers of both Houses must be British sub- 
jects of European descent and have resided 
in the Union for five years. No voter is 
to be disqualified because of race or color. 
The existing provincial franchises are still 
to obtain. In Cape Colony the natives 
have the franchise, while in the Orange 
River Colony a native may not even 
own land. A bare Parliamentary majority 
may amend the Constitution. Both the 
English and the Dutch languages are to 
be the official languages and are to enjoy 
equal rights and privileges. The existing 
judiciary is to be unified by the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court of South Africa, 
from which an appeal shall lie only to 
the Imperial Privy Council. This bond, 
together with the Governor-Generalship, 
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the control of foreign policy, and the 
almost nominal limitation upon legislation 
that is contained in the Crown’s right to dis- 
allow acts, represents the slender depend- 
ence of the new state upon the Imperial 
Government. 


Thus South Africa is 
not to have a govern- 
ment like ours, con- 
fronted by the rights of so-called sovereign 
states. The existing colonies do not 
become states; they become provinces. 
According to the draft-constitution, which, 
like the British North America draft-con- 
stitution of 1867, must be submitted to 
the Imperial Parliament as an Act, the 
powers of the provinces are to be 
limited even more closely than are those 
of the Canadian provinces. Indeed, the 
new South African Provincial Council’s 
power would seem to lie between that 
exercised by the Canadian provinces and 
that of the English County Councils. A 
striking feature of the plan relates to the 
disposition of the question, ‘ Where 
shall the capital be ?”” Owing to the claims 
of the colonies, no one capital could be 
decided upon as the residence of all gov- 
ernmental departments. So the Conven- 
tion decided upon Pretoria, the present 
capital of the Transvaal, as the executive 
capital of the Union, and Cape Town as 
the legislative. Bloemfontein is to be 
the seat of the judiciary. Other striking 
features are the adoption, first, of the 
French custom, which we wish prevailed 
at Washington, of allowing cabinet min- 
isters to speak in either house of Parlia- 
ment, and, second, of the Australian method 
of settling disputes between the two houses: 
where they cannot agree, they are to holda 
joint sitting and the majority is to rule ; this 
latter feature, however, does not escape 
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‘the criticism of radicals who regret that 


the idea of a referendum was rejected. A 
more serious criticism concerns the exclu- 
sion of natives from Parliament. Here, 
again, some radicals would like to see 
the Cape franchise extended over the 
whole of South Africa. But, even if 
that should obtain, in the present state 
of general feeling not even the best-edu- 
cated natives would be deemed suitable 
members of Parliament. Any forcing of 
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the issue would, in our opinion, have 
indefinitely deferred South African union. 
At the same time, however, the Cape 
policy may gain favor, because there is to 
be in Parliament a nucleus of men repre- 
senting the natives. These men will de- 
sire to extend to the natives, who constitute 
the vast majority of British subjects in 
South Africa, some direct or indirect voice 
in representative government. Thus, as 
Dr. Jameson, the Cape Premier and inti- 
mate friend of the late Cecil Rhodes, said 
the other day, ‘* Eventually the whole coun- 
try will adopt Mr. Rhodes’s maxim, ‘ Equal 
rights for all civilized men.’” Despite any 
possible drawbacks to the new constitution, 
it should be welcomed, not only by South 
Africans, but by all lovers of orderly gov- 
ernment. In the first place, it is a witness 
to the power of common nationality, a 
power deeper than the animosities of 
the recent war between the Boers and 
the British. Indeed, what event in his- 
tory parallels so speedy a demonstration 
of this profound sentiment following a 
war? Secondly, the event is a tribute to 
the Imperial Government’s wisdom in 
quickly bestowing full self-government 
upon its two new colonies, formerly Boer 
nations, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. Lastly, the success of the Constitu- 
tional Convention is a real triumph for 
Liberalism. 


ez 


Last week Congress took timely 
action concerning the grave 
crisis in Liberia. There. is doubt as to 
whether the Liberian Government will 
be able to maintain itself. In January it 
sent three commissioners to Washington 
to ask for assistance in administering the 
affairs of its government. The President 
thereupon asked Congress for an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars to pay 
the expense of a commission to go to 
Liberia to examine into the situation, to 
confer with the officers of the Liberian 
Government; and to report recommenda- 
tions as to specific action on the part of our 
Government most apt to render effective 
relief. The difficulties of the Liberian 
Republic go back to 1816, when the 
National Colonization Society was organ- 
ized in this country to establish in the 
continent of their race a refuge for freed 
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American negro slaves and for African 
negroes recaptured from slave-ships. The 
result was the establishment of the Free 
and Independent Republic of Liberia. 
Ex-Secretary Root holds that on our 
Nation there rests a duty to assist the 
Liberians, so far as they need assistance, 
toward the maintenance of orderly and 
prosperous civil government. Liberia is 
about the size of Pennsylvania. It has 
about three hundred and fifty miles of 
the African coast line on the South 
Atlantic. About ten per cent of its two 
million negroes are American negroes or 
the descendants of such. The remainder 
are natives. The natural resources of the 
country are somewhat remarkable, but its 
government is so weak that capital is loth 
to engage in enterprise. The soil is pro- 
ductive, but its cultivation is neglected. 
Cotton and cocoa are produced in small 
quantities only. The fine forests and 
mines are unworked. Complaint comes 
not only from Liberia itself ; it also comes 
from the British colony of Sierra Leone to 
the west and from the French Ivory Coast 
Colony to the east. In view of the relation 
held by our country to Liberia, England and 
France declare their desire to co-operate 
with the United States in the work of 
rehabilitation. The names of the Ameri- 
can commissioners to Liberia are now 
announced: Booker T. Washington, Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, and Jacob H. Hollander; 
a selection of men which will inspire confi- 
dence in the success of the project. 


On Friday of last week 
a conflict was reported 
between Russian and 
Chinese troops near Harbin, Manchuria. 
This was due to the insistence of the 
Russian railway authorities in endeavoring 
to control the local administration. Under 
the Russo-Chinese treaty of 1896 Russia 
acquired the right to construct certain rail- 
ways in the Chinese territory of Manchuria. 
The treaty stipulated that Russia should 
have the right to erect stations and ware-. 
houses along the proposed railways. ‘This 
concession was interpreted by Russia in 
such a manner that what are practically 
Russian municipalities have grown upalong 
the railway routes, and Russian officials 
have asserted authority over Chinese towns 
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scarcely distinguishable from the exercise 
of sovereign powers. According to the 
Russo-Japanese Treaty of Portsmouth of 
1905, Russia was to retain her railways in 
northern Manchuria, in which Harbin is 
the principal town, and Japan was to have 
control of the railway zone in southern 
Manchuria. To a certain extent Japan 
sides with Russia in a lax interpretation 
of treaty rights, because the privileges 
granted to Russia by China might be used 
by Japan in obtaining similar concessions in 
her sphere of influence in Manchuria. But 
would she go so far as Russia has done ? 
At Harbin the railway authorities have 
actually imposed taxes, and, on the refusal 
of the Chinese warehouse and _ store 
keepers to pay them, have closed those 
establishments. The Russians may have 
taken this action under that clause of the 
Portsmouth Treaty confirming their right 
to police their railway property in Man- 
churia, but it gives to them no police juris- 
diction beyond the line of their road, 
certainly not to collect taxes from Chinese 
merchants. The exigency has served to 
reveal American and British friendship for 
China. Mr. Rockhill and Sir John Jordan, 
respectively American and British Minis- 
ters at Peking, have protested to the 
Russian Legation there against any viola- 
tion of China’s sovereignty rights in 
northern Manchuria. The Russian action, 
we would add, seems inconsistent with 
the open door policy in the Far East, for 
which both America and Great Britain 
have long contended. 
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Statistician,  econo- 
mist, educator, Carroll 
Davidson Wright, who died recently at 
the age of sixty-eight, had a long and 
honorable career of public service. In 
early life he was a soldier also, androse in 
the Civil War from the ranks to a colonelcy. 
His reputation as a special student of 
industrial matters and labor problems was 
gained in Massachusetts; there he had 
made an investigation into the factory 
system for the United States Census of 
1880, besides supervising the general 
conduct of the Census for that State. As 
a result of his intelligent and original 
investigation he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Labor for the United States and 
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continued in that office for twenty years, 
during which he became both a national 
and international authority on labor topics. 
Among the best known of his writings 
were ‘ The Factory System of the United 
States,” “ Battles of Labor,” and “ The 
Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 
Mr. Wright had charge of the taking of 
the 1900 Census of the United States, and 
his labors in this connection and at the 
same time as Labor Commissioner were 
really extraordinary. But he was no mere 
gatherer of figures; his greatest service 
was in applying ascertained facts to socio- 
logical questions. ‘This was recognized in 
the various honors bestowed upon him, as 
when the French Government, in bestow- 
ing upon him the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, announced that it was given him 
because of his efforts in bettering indus- 
trial conditions throughout the world. It 
was for the same reason that he was 
selected to serve as Chairman of the Strike 
Commission which investigated the troubles 
of 1894 in Chicago, and that he was made a 
member of the Anthracite Strike Commis- 
sion of 1902. In preparing the way by 
thorough study of facts for advance in 
legislation on labor questions Mr. Wright 
did work of incalculable value. 


MR. TAFT’S INAUGURAL 


“The office of an inaugural address,” 
says President Taft, “is to give a sum- 
mary outline of the main policies of the 
new administration, so far as they can be 
anticipated.” Mr. Taft’s first official utter- 
ance, delivered at his inauguration last 
week, exactly conforms to this definition. 
It contains no striking phrases or startling 
ultimatums. It is prefatory to those state 
papers which he will issue in the future. In 
plain and simple language, the President 
outlines his views of public questions, and 
catalogues the things which he hopes to 
accomplish during his administration by 
executive and legislative action. For the 
convenience of our readers we present the 
following summary of his summary : 

He believes in the so-called Roosevelt 
policies, and will maintain and enforce the 
reforms which those policies initiated. He 
recommends amendments to the Anti- 
Trust and Inter-State Commerce Laws, 
and a reorganization of the Department of 
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Justice, the Bureau of Corporations, and 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, in 
order to provide both a greater freedom 
of industrial expansion and a more effective 
Federal control of that expansion. 

‘Tariff reform to gain adequate revenue, 
and to supply protection to the extent of 
difference in cost of articles here and 
abroad, is promised and urged, and the 
responsibility of an adequate revision of 
the tariff is placed upon Congress. “ In 
the making of a tariff bill the prime motive 
is taxation, and the securing thereby of a 
revenue.” 

Economy in government expenditures 
is recommended, but a warning is issued 
against that penny-wise pound-foolish econ- 
omy which cuts off ‘‘ expenditures really 
needed to make the government effective.” 
If a reasonable tariff does not raise suffi- 
cient income for the Government, a grad- 
uated inheritance tax is recommended “ as 
correct in principle and as certain and easy 
of collection.” 

The army and navy, with proper forti- 
fications and suitable ships, must be main- 
tained upon an effective basis. The Hague 
Tribunal and arbitration treaties must be 
promoted, and every effort must be made 
“to avoid a resort to arms,” but the 
United States cannot promote arbitration 
and an international court without a well- 
organized army and a strong navy. 

Immigration, and especially Asiatic 
immigration, must be regulated, but the 
treaty rights of foreigners of whatever 
nationality must be maintained. * Present 
Federal jurisdiction must be so extended 
that no city or State can interfere with the 
Federal Government when it is enforcing 
the treaty rights of aliens. 

In finance there must be a change in 
our monetary and banking laws in order 
to provide the country with a more elastic 
currency. A proper Postal Savings Bank 
bill should be passed. The Postal Savings 
Bank idea is neither unwise nor excessive 
paternalism. 

Foreign trade, especially with the Phil- 
ippines, the Orient, and South America, 
should be encouraged—that with South 
America by the use of ship subsidies. 
The Panama Canal must be completed 
with expedition, and the lock type as at 
present under construction should be 
adhered to. 
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Political sympathy between the South 
and the North should be promoted. The 
Fifteenth Amendment, securing the negro 
against any deprivation of the privilege to 
vote, ought to be observed. The tendency 
of Southern legislation to recognize the 
force of the Kifteenth Amendment is com- 
mended. The negroes’ rights under “the 
Constitution must be protected, but the 
colored men themselves must base their 
hopes for the future upon their own in- 
dustry, self-restraint, thrift, and business 
success, and upon establishing and main- 
taining neighborly relations with the white 
citizens of the South. Distinguished 
negro citizens will be appointed to office 
on proper occasions, but for the very pro- 
tection of the negro himself no such 
appointments should be made in localities 
where the race feeling is so widespread 
and acute as to interfere with the public 
business of the office. 

The labor legislation of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration is approved, and further 
enactments in the general direction of 
employers’ liability for injuries to workmen, 
and the regulation of child labor, are 
recommended. 

The power of the Federal Courts toissue 
injunctions in industrial disputes is vigor- 
ously defended, but the fact is recognized 
that the use of restraining injunctions has 
been abused and has sometimes worked 
injustice to the laborer, and a reform of 
this abuse, which, however, shall not 
weaken the authority or power of the 
courts, is recommended. 

Such is a brief summary of the Inaugu- 
ral. It has already been pointed out in 
these pages that Mr. Taft’s administra- 
tion promises to be in a distinct sense an 
administration of the public business by 
lawyers. The foregoing programme, with 
the exception of the advocacy of ship 
subsidies, commands the hearty support 
of The Outlook. It will unquestionably 
be carried out by Mr. Taft with due 
recognition of legal forms and authority, 
and with a full sense of the triple responsi- 
bility in our form of government of the 
Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial 
branches. While the Inaugural Address 
is the plain and unrhetorical statement of 
the lawyer, it is clearly the expression of 
the broad-minded and _ simple-hearted 
lawyer who believes that the law and the 
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courts were created to protect and foster 
the rights of the people, not to confuse 
and obscure them. It is this spirit in Mr. 
Taft which gives special force and dignity 
to the unaffected and therefore really 
eloquent conclusion of the Address : 

“Having thus reviewed the questions 
likely to recur during my administration, 
and having expressed in a summary way 
the position which I expect to take in 
recommendations to Congress, and in my 
conduct as an executive, I invoke the con- 
siderate sympathy and support of my 
fellow-citizens, and the aid of Almighty 
God, in the discharge of my responsible 
duties.” 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


THE PRIESTS AND SCRIBES CON- 
DEMNING THEMSELVES 


In the morning after the betrayal, as 
soon as it was day, the chief priests held 
a consultation with the scribes, that they 
might decide what to do with their Galilean 
prisoner. That, at least, is what they 
thought they were deciding. As a matter 
of fact, they really decided what they 
should do with themselves. They ren- 


dered their verdict, not when they delivered 
him to the governor, but when they said, 
‘““His blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren.” 

These were the leading men of the 


country. They were leaders by virtue of 
birth and learning. In the group, both 
the great parties—or, more accurately, 
influential elements—of the people were 
present. Here were the Sadducees. 
They were the aristocrats. They had the 
pride of blood. They constituted the 
governing class ; they were the New Eng- 
land Brahmins of Judea. ‘The traditional 
political power among the Jews belonged 
to the priestly families. The high priests 
and their followers were Sadducees. 
Indeed, the Sadducees probably got their 
name, as they certainly got their position, 
through their descent. It therefore hap- 
pened that the aristocrats of Jerusalem 
were also the ecclesiastics. It was they 
who had charge of the temple, and who 
preserved the ritual. Like some aristo- 
crats in other times and other lands, they 
were not distinguished for rigidity of con- 
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duct or doctrine. In morals, if not in 
manners, they were the Cavaliers of Judea. 
They scorned the narrow-mindedness of 
the more orthodox of their countrymen. 
They were quite superior to directing 
their actions by a set of minute rules or to — 
fettering their minds by a quantity of bind- 

ing dogmas. They were the Religious 
Liberals of their day. 

The other element in that crowd was 
the scribes, the Pharisees. They were 
the leaders of the democratic movement 
among the Jewish people. They were 
not distinguished by birth; but they did 
have intellectual distinction. They had 
consequent power. They were of the 
people, and knew how to appeal to the 
people. Though, of course, they observed 
the temple ritual, their chosen place was 
in the synagogues. In the temple they 
were but a part of the great congregation, 
but in the synagogues they exerted great 
power. They were the teachers and 
preachers of Judea. And, like some 
directors of popular movements in other 
lands and times, they were distinguished 
by their devotion to their own standards 
of doctrine and morals. They were the 
Puritans of Judea. They denounced the 
laxity of their social superiors. They 
regarded with alarm the simpler but more 
barren faith and the easier life of the 
ruling class. They were the Orthodox 
Religionists of their day. 

And here the orthodox and liberal, the 
Puritan and Cavalier, the democrat and 
aristocrat,-the teacher and the priest, the 
intellectual leader and the political leader, 
dropped their differences in order to 
agree on killing a man whose sole offense 
was that he fulfilled their own religion— 
that he did justly, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly. 

Aristocratic inheritance will not save a 
man, even though it be not inherit- 
ance of family, but inheritance of race. 
Democratic convictions will not save a 
man, even though they be convictions 
expressed in terms of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. Neither political power nor 
intellectual attainment, neither ecclesias- 
tical eminence nor theological training, 
neither moral freedom nor moral conscien- 
tiousness, neither religious liberalism nor 
religious orthodoxy, supplies a security 
against that terrible condemnation which 
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a man may bring against himself by his 
disregard of what is essential—the spirit 
that serves. 

The leaven of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees is still fermenting in_ the 
Church. Here is the man of a weak 
and backward race. He presents him- 
self to the Church as a problem. The 
Sadducee, the aristocrat, says to him, All 
will be well if you keep your place and 
trust Anglo-Saxon superiority. Then the 
Pharisee, the democrat, says to him, All 
will go well if you join us in agitating for 
equality and manhood suffrage. And still 
he waits and still he remains a problem 
until some one—perhaps not of the 
Church—comes to him and shows him 
how his ignorance may be enlightened, his 
will strengthened, his poverty driven off 
by thrift. Here is the immigrant stand- 
ing afar off from the Church—another 
problem. And the Sadducee, the mem- 
ber of the ruling class, says, We must 
restrain him. And the Pharisee, the mem- 
ber of the intellectual class, says, We 
must make him think our way and not 
let him indoctrinate the people with his 
notions. And still he waits till some one— 
perhaps not of the Church—goes to live 
in his environment, learns his thoughts, 
shows him how he can contribute his share 
to the ideals and the resources of the com- 
munity, and makes him no longer a 
stranger but a friend. Here is the man 
who is harassed by doubts, who finds the 
world an enigma. The Sadducee, the 
ecclesiastic, bids him accept a ritual or a 
rite. The Pharisee, the theologian, offers 
him a doctrine or a creed. But he waits 
until some one—perhaps not of the 
Church—says, Join me in curing doubts 
by deeds, helping to solve the enigma of 
the world by making our part of the 
world a better place for men to live and 
work in. Here is the man who has lost 
control of himself. The Sadducee, the 
advocate of personal liberty, tells him he 
can make all right by letting down his 
standards and calling evil good. The 
Pharisee, the advocate of legalism, tells 
him he can make all well if he only stops 
certain practices outlined in a definite 
code. But he waits till some one—per- 
haps not of the Church—captures the 
alfection he had devoted to himself and 
harnesses the passions and energies, which 
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have been his undoing, to serviceable 
labor. 

The curse which the Sadducees and 
Pharisees invoked fell upon them, so that 
their very names are to-day terms of re- 
proach. It fell upon them, not because 
they were aristocratic or democratic, not 
because they were ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical, not because they were liberal or 
orthodox, not because they were broad or 
narrow, but because of what they were 
not. They invoked that curse, not by 
what they said, but by what they ignored. 
The Nazarene who came to minister and 
not to be ministered unto had the ‘secret 
of life which they rejected. He was in 
the temple with the Sadducees, but they 
would have none of him. He went about 
teaching in the synagogues after the man- 
ner of the Pharisees, but they kept him 
aloof. He was alien to them, not because 
he opposed their ways, but because above 
all these ways he exalted that simple 
spirit which can be expressed in so small 
a thing as a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty, or a coat to the ragged. To the 
Sadducee and Pharisee in us he still says : 
“T spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the temple and synagogue. whe 
Ask them which heard me, what I have said 
unto them : behold, they know what I said.” 


A STRANGE LANGUAGE 


Forgiveness is a virtue possessed, in 
imagination, by many. Yet in reality it 
is the most divine of virtues, and the most 
rare in its fullness. It is difficult in an 
extreme degree, which, however, is only 
realized by those who try to exemplify it 
in the depths of their own souls, and 
agonize with the effort. The outward 
form of forgiveness, commonly practiced, 
amounts to little or nothing. Any man 
can pardon his enemy, to outward appear- 
ance. He can even, by strong will power, 
or in quick impulse, bring himself to do 
his enemy a good turn. But the forgive- 
ness of the heart, the true, deep feeling of 
sympathy and pardon towards one who 
has done a bitter wrong or betrayed an 
intimate trust—this is a strange language, 
and a distinctly unnatural one to most 
human beings. 

For this reason, most human advice as 
to forgiveness is confused compromise. 
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A man of high character, writing recently 
on this subject, proclaimed the value of 
forgetfulness. To forgive, he insisted, 
one must forget. The injury or evil qual- 
ity must be put out of thought. Then it 
could be forgiven. But what sort of for- 
giveness is that? It is more worthy of 
an idiot than of a strong man. Of course 
a forgotten thing can no longer rouse 
wrath. But neither can it be a ground 
for forgiveness. The wrongs that cannot 
be forgotten while life and memory last— 
these are the test of whether a soui can 
forgive. It is while one cheek is tingling 
that the other must be turned. It is the 
repeated, constantly present offense— 
seventy times seven—that must be met 
by constant, heartfelt pardon. 

On a human basis, this is an unnatural 
requirement. It is distinctly felt to be so 
by children, those frank and natural think- 
ers. ‘To teach a class of boys the words 
of Christ on forgiveness is to meet the 
natural man in open objection. And the 
objection is natural—and justifiable—on 
natural grounds. Forgiveness is a super- 
natural language. It has no place in 
animal life, or in the natural world. It is 
a divine word, that belongs to a different 
order of things. Even to stammer it is 
difficult. Yet just because it is divine and 
hard it makes an epoch in the soul when 
it is spoken. A man who can love his 
enemy is a Christian. He has passed 
from death into life. He has abdicated 
his own will, and welcomed the will of 
God. He has risen beyond the natural 
land into the atmosphere of heaven. He 
has spoken in his own soul the language 
that God speaks, above any language of 
men. 

That is why Christ made such a point 
of forgiveness. No human code of ethics 
insists on loving an enemy. It gets as 
far, in many ethical religions—such as 
Confucianism and Buddhism—as recom- 
mending the return of good for evil, or 
refusing to be angered, or putting offenses 
* outofthe mind. These are all reasonable, 
though high, ideas. But to pray for one’s 
enemies, to love them in the heart, to 
die for them—such language is unin- 
telligible to the merely human mind and 
reason. If throws the soul on the super- 
natural. And in just so far as the Chris- 
tian evades the practice of Christ’s for- 
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giveness, and substitutes the man-made 
article, he loses the knowledge of what 
forgiveness really is, and loses its super- 
natural power to purify and ennoble his 
own heart. 

For forgiveness means the life of Christ 
in the soul. No man has love enough to 
forgive an enemy. No man has love 
enough to meet wrong by more love. 
To try it is always to find one’s self bank- 
rupt. It is in that moment when the 
powerlessness to forgive in one’s own 
strength is realized that the first word of 
the divine language must be learned by 
utter surrender to the heavenly powers; 
and the impossible, felt to be impossible, 
becomes possible through a spiritual re- 
inforcement and transformation. Augus- 
tine’s ‘‘ Give what Thou commandest, and 
then command what Thou wilt” is the 
saintly saying that illuminates the way of 
forgiveness. It is a strange language— 
but a sweet one, for it is the language of 
heaven, not of earth. 


THE SPECTATOR 


“ Here you are! Milk chocolates for 
a light lunch!” caroled the train-boy, un- 
weariedly. The train had started from 
Jersey City at nine fifty-five Wednesday 
morning, scheduled to arrive in Washing- 
ton at three twenty-one. It was now 
after four, and Baltimore not yet reached. 
There was no dining-car on the train, arid 
no sustenance except chocolates and chew- 
ing-gum. The frantic rain was driving 
through the closed ventilators and drip- 
ping into little pools on the floor. The 
train had stopped, stalled by other trains 
ahead—some said thirty of them, specials, 
had started before it did. Men were 
curled up in the seats, asleep. Women 
were eating caramels and looking haggard. 
The train-boy had sold everybody some 
kind of magazine or paper, and periodical 
literature was scattered everywhere like 
leaves in Vallombrosa. Suddenly one 
man, unfolding a sheet, paused and read 
aloud, in a tone of hopeless cheerfulness, 
the flaring headlines : 


“INAUGURATION TO-MORROW 
WILL HAVE SMILING SKIES” 


The effect was electric. From end to end 
the car laughed. “Read it again!” 
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“}on’t believe it, but it sounds good!” 
““ Keep whistling!” came from various 
quarters. The engine gave a pull; the 
cars moved; everybody sat up and hope 
revived for ten minutes at least. Then 
came a sweep of rushing rain ; a slackening 
of the engine, and the train stopped again. 
And so again and again and again. It 
was a long journey that day to the 
Inauguration City. 


But still, at eight in the evening, the 
Spectator’s train got there, and was, in 
that respect, luckier than many others 
which followed it. Washington was as 
dripping and drowned and uncomfortable 
as possible that night, and all its brilliant 
decorations and lights were drenched in 
the flooding downpour as the Spectator 
drove through the streets to his hotel. 
But the scene to which he woke on In- 
auguration Day was almost unimaginable. 
The windows were dimmed with snow- 
spray, a whirling blizzard was raging, the 
streets were ten inches deep in a soft 
snow which turned fast to indescribable 
slush, the wires were coated in ice half an 
inch thick, the wind was roaring a gale 
which left no umbrella unturned. The 
clerk in the hotel office was ordering 
storm-rubbers by the dozen for confiding 
guests, taking down sizes reassuringly on 
a sheet of paper, as if he really intended 
to get a good fit for them. The elevator 
boy was frankly pessimistic. ‘“ Never 
had it like this before,” he declared, ‘“ not 
even when Harrison was inaugurated.” 
Yet the great American crowd was not 
daunted. The breakfasters were all 
hurrying to go down and see the President 
and his successor drive out from the 
White House. Blizzard or no blizzard, 
rubbers or no rubbers, it was Inaugura- 
tion Day, and they meant to keep faith 
with the parade, the fireworks, and all the 
rest of it, 


Soothed and sustained by their unfalter- 
ing trust, the Spectator started out too. 
The rubbers had come, and were all the 
wrong sizes, and exactly double price ; but 
no one murmured, for no more could be 
gotten, and each misfit pair was more 
precious than rubies to its fortunate pos- 
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sessor, since the slush stretched in deep 
pools, already, at each crossing. On Penn- 
sylvania Avenue the street-cleaners, six 
thousand strong, were working like mad 
against time to clear the marching course; 
and on the sidewalks, in the beautiful 
Court of Honor, an augmenting throng 
tramped and retramped snow into slush 
and slush into water-pools. The decora- 
tions were thoroughly g/adées—snow-tipped 
and frozen, but still extremely beautiful 
against the white of the storm. Wreathed 
pillars and gay pedestal flower baskets, 
broad flags and streaming pennants, and 
all the gold and white and flying colors of 
the scheme of decoration, shone palely but 
bravely through wind and snow. Um- 
brellas were useless in the gale, so the 
crowds stood unprotected, watching the 
White House gate, which was guarded by 
the crack Ohio cavalry troop, Mr. Taft’s 
guard of honor for the day. ‘ Ohio’s i /”’ 
an Ohio citizen beside the Spectator 
proudly declared, as the Presidential car- 
riage and four swept out of the gate at 
last, closed so tightly that only dim forms 
could be discerned through its frosty win- 
dows. 
8 

The Spectator journeyed down to the 
Capitol in a packed car, whose conductor 
frankly admitted that he did not know just 
where they were going, as all the cars were 
“mixed up.” On the ankle-deep side- 
walks, coming in droves from every cross- 
street, people were plodding determinedly 
toward the Capitol—young and old, men, 
women, and children. . At the end of the 
line, a block from the famous east front, 
the Spectator got out and joined the 
crowd. The wind had abated, and a man 
on the corner was selling umbrellas,‘‘ Only 
fifty cents, and large enough for two!” 
and reaping a harvest, with a partner in 
the background guarding a rapidly dimin- 
ishing stock. The throng tramped and 
splashed, splashed and tramped along. 
It was so thick that no one could pick his 
or her steps, or see the path an inch 
ahead ; so in and out of foot-deep pits of 
icy slush went one and all, up, up, toward 
the Capitol. The stand for the oath of 
office and the sidewalk stands for viewing 
it were alike covered with snow, so that 
the luckless holders of seats were quite as 
badly off as the rest. Between standing 
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in slush and sitting in a sno ybank there 
is not much choice. More ver, it was 
more than rumored that the oath would 
be given inside the Senate C amber (and 
it turned out that it was, for the first time 
since Andrew Jackson’s day), insomuch 
that the game seemed hardly worth the 
candle. ‘The Spectator, for his part, did 
not want to see the ceremony, but only 
the scene and the crowd;.and, having 
extricated himself from the thick of the 
slush, he returned by a quieter street, to 
meet two women, one of them delicate 
and elderly, dragging a sled with two tiny 
children on it. Boldly they pushed on, 
and drove into the thickest of the throng, 
and the Spectator was left gaping after 
them, and wondering which would develop 
first in that united and foolhardy family— 
croup or pneumonia. 


It was said that eighteen thousand 
pounds of sand were sprinkled on the 
Avenue, after the snow was cleared. 
Nevertheless, the true honors in the line 
of sand went to those who marched, and 
to those, too, who stood along the streets, 
ankle-deep, or sat and watched from the 
snow-clad, wind-swept seats of the uncov- 
ered stands. Even in the well-roofed stand 
in the Court of Honor, where the Spectator 
sat, it could not be called comfortable. 
Rumors, besides, were in the air that the 
parade had lost half its glory; that the Sev- 
enth Regiment was blocked by the blizzard 
somewhere north of Baltimore ; that other 
organizations had decided not to attempt 
the march ; that the midshipmen were lost 
in the shuffle; that everything was going 
wrong. But no one budged, whether 
standing soaking in the slush along the 
street, pressing against the ropes, or seated 
on newspapers in a chair coated with thin 
ice ; and when the first strains of music 
were heard, and the sun broke faintly 
through the snow-laden trees and lighted 
the flags over the new President’s head, 
there was as much enthusiasm as if there 
had been no weather to speak of. On 
came the regulars in khaki, the generals 
and admirals, the men of the fleet that 
‘has just circled the globe, the West Point 
cadets, who were applauded to the echo ; 
the field artillery, pack mules and all; the 
field music, primitive and stirring: the 
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trim, brown little Filipino band ; the Fifth 
Infantry, with its regimental record of 
one hundred and eleven years. Then, 
after the Nation, the States came, with 
their Governors, each with his caracoling 
staff, and their crack organizations. Little 
Delaware led off, as first to ratify the 
Constitution. Massachusetts showed the 
Fifth Regiment, and Virginia the Rich- 
mond Blues, with their tossing white 
plumes. New York, shorn of the Seventh 
Regiment (which, however, was reviewed 
next day all by itself in great state by 
President Taft), nevertheless had in Gov- 
ernor Hughes the greatest attraction in 
the parade, winning storms of applause 
all along the line. “ There’s the man who 
isn’t afraid of the bosses!” cried a man 
near the Spectator. ‘ Hughes! hip, hip, 
hurray!’”’ And the stand rang with the 
spreading cheer. It was a great parade, 
even if only three-fifths of it ever got 
there. 
8 


“ See that old Lincoln flag?” said the 
Spectator’s neighbor, a gray-haired vet- 
eran, as the German Turn-Verein of the 
District of Columbia carried it proudly by. 
*“‘ That was carried in the parade of 1861— 
and a very small parade it was. No such 
crowds there—no, indeed. We had troops 
in the streets to suppress any insurrection 
or riot. No crowd up at the Capitol, 
either. I saw and heard Lincoln make 
his inaugural address; but as I didn’t 
know how famous it was going to be, I 
did not notice much of it, except one sen- 
tence— I have sworn to enforce the laws, 
and I will do it.’ That I remember, and 
the way Lincoln looked when he said it. 
It was a clear day, but there was a gloom 
all through the city—just the opposite of 
to-day, when even the blizzard can’t dis- 
courage the people !’”’ 


The Spectator is free to confess that 
he enjoyed the Inaugural Ball more than 
any other feature of the day. It is the 
fashion to decry the ball, even when one 
goes to it. As a matter of fact, there was 
no crush, the hall was stately and even 
magnificent in its decoration, the uniforms 
and ball gowns left nothing to be desired 
in glitter and color, and the company was 
interesting to an unusual degree. The 
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Spectator, in the gallery where the diplo- 
mats, the Senators and Cabinet, the Gov- 
ernors and officials, with their families and 
guests, came and went around the Presi- 
dent and his party, found it as entertaining 
a spot, socially, as any he has ever been 
in. It was a dramatic moment, too, when, 
after the President and Vice-President 
and their wives had made their circuit in 
the hall, passing through the lane formed 
in the vast throng, and had gone upstairs, 
the people waited, with upturned faces, 
till the new Chief Magistrate should appear 
in the high Presidential box between the 
great pillars. To look down upon those 
ten thousand faces, serious and loyal in 
the midst of their gayety, was to feel the 
power of the Republic with a new thrill. 


But—since loyalty is firm, and the Re- 
public challenges all shocks—why not 
have Inauguration Day in April? é 


$2 
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A full and accurate book on 
this subject has been long 
needed, and has at length 
appeared.’ Declaimers against executive 
“usurpation” will find cold comfort in it, 
while good people made anxious by them 
will find light and peace. The American 
Executive, whether in the States or the 
Nation, can exercise power only within the 
defined limits of a written Constitution. But 
“the constitution of every nation is practi- 
cally what it has become by the practical 
construction of those in authority, acquiesced 
in by the people.” The present volume is 
full of the historical details of this construc- 
tion, both in the States and the Nation, from 
early to present time, citing multitudes of 
precedents on which present practice rests, 
as well as numerous claims of right which 
have been disallowed. It is a highly valu- 
able manual for all citizens, whether in or 
out of office, who would judge intelligently 
of constitutional conduct by the Executive, 
whether in its proper sphere or in relation to 
other branches of the Government. The 
multiplying “ Boards and Commissions,” in 
which many suspect an insidious encroach- 
ment of executive power, while enlarging the 
executive power at Washington, enlarge the 


THE AMBRICAN 
EXECUTIVE 
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Joh » H. Finley and John F. San 
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legislative power in the States, where the 
power of removal exercised by the President 
is denied to the Governor. These Boards, 
which often partake the nature of all three 
of the departments separated in constitu-, 
tional theory, and seem to be a sort of 
“fourth department,” are characterized as 
“an experimental and transient means of 
meeting a new need until it can be classified 
and related to the permanent structure.” 
Instances of legislative encroachment are 
cited, but none of executive. An increase 
of executive power, both State and Federal, 
is recognized, and also that it is willed by 
the people in distrust of the legislative power. 
Present tendency in this direction is noted, 
and whether it may need curbing in the 
further evolution of our political system is 
put, in conclusion, as a now open question. 


One who would understand 
how the way was prepared 
for the surprising transforma- 
tion of Turkey last summer from despotism 
to constitutionalism should read Dr. Barton’s 
recent book.’ “The Intellectual Renais- 
sance,” to which he gives a chapter, was the 
condition of the political renaissance, and it 
was largely the fruit of the schools and col- 
leges which missionaries of the American 
Congregational churches had been carrying 
on in growing number for seventy years, in 
spite of great opposition, especially from 
agents of Russia. From the same cause it 
results that the foreign nation now most 
widely esteemed in Turkey is ourown. Only 
a single chapter, however, treats of the 
recent revolution; the volume gives an illu- 
minating account of the manifold elements 
of the present situation in Turkey, as well as 
of the gradual development of the regener- 
ating forces which have recently manifested 
their political power. 


Dr. Black, the Professor of 
Practical Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, en- 
gages annually in a ministry at large in our 
universities and colleges. Many sermons 
preached to students during these tours are 
now given to the public in book form.* They 
are eminently practical, dealing with the 
problems of life that confront young men. 
This the titles of many of them show ata 
glance. While quoting frequently from the 
poets, they noticeably abstain from anecdote, 
a resource of preachers for which Professor 
Black’s earnest and engaging manner is an 
effective substitute. All college preachers 
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should take suggestion from their compact 
brevity. Dr. Black thinks that there is more 
of idealism among our students than or ma- 
terialism. “ No one can despair of the future 
who knows the splendid material the colleges 
of the land contain, and how eagerly men 
long to attempt great tasks.” 


To be thoroughly appreciated a 
man must be seen in his usual 
environment. In particular, no 
writer outside of the reader’s contemporary 
period can be adequately estimated till 
viewed amidst his surroundings. Only as 
Chaucer’s England is made the background 
of his remarkable figure is his adjustment to 
the life of his time perceived. Such adjust- 
ment is felicitously effected in Mr. Coulton’s 
volume,’ in which the poet’s verse and the 
social facts of his lifetime are brought 
together for reciprocal illustration. In a 
changeful and epoch-making age “ he knew 
that he was living in an uncomfortable bor- 
derland between that which was and that 
which shall be, yet all these changes supplied 
the artist with the variety of form and color 
which he needed.” The “ England in em- 
bryo” which he depicts is strikingly pictur- 
esque in its sharp contrasts of romance and 
ferocity, chivalry and coarseness, tyrannous 
landlords and abused poor, civic freedom 
and oppressive laws, brutal merriment and 
unpunished homicide, severe chastity and 
lawless love. The poet, a stanch optimist 
even when, in his latter days, reduced to 
subsist upon “the bran of life,” seems to 
think his England a privileged spot in a 
pleasant world. Thus very likely will the 
contemporary eulogists of our still unhuman- 
ized civilization seem to its reviewer when 
another six-century period shall have wrought 
achange. An abundance of historical and 
personal incident is wrought into Mr. Coul- 
_ ton’s text, and, with many plate and other 
illustrations, gives interest and charm to it 
throughout. 


CHAUCER'S 
ENGLAND 


Mr. Frank B. Tracy’s three-vol- 
ume “Tercentenary History of 
Canada”* has only one serious defect. It 
takes altogether too little account of the his- 
tory of that vast portion of Canada lying be- 
yond the Great Lakes. Appreciating to the 
full the importance of the recent rapid devel- 
opment of Canada West, Mr. Tracy almost 
completely ignores its eventful and most 
romantic past. This is the more surprising 
since his whole work shows that he is a histo- 
rian of the picturesque school. The story of 


“5 and His Facked, By ¢ G. Coulton, M.A. 
. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 

History of Canada. By Frank Basil 

Macmillan Company, New York. 
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the early making of Canada by the explorers, 
fur traders, and missionaries of New France 
has seldom been better told. A keen critic 
of the ardent Frenchmen, and intent on mak- 
ing plain the deficiencies which prevented 
them from upbuilding an enduring empire in 
the New World, Mr. Tracy is nevertheless 
able to grasp sympathetically their point of 
view, and to display a real enthusiasm in 
recounting their achievements. The chap- 
ters on Champlain, Jogues, La Salle, and the 
feudal lords of Acadia are among the best 
in a work that is distinguished for keen in- 
sight into human nature, appreciation of 
historical values, and literary skill. His 
account of the French and Indian War, 
which culminated on the historic Plains of 
Abraham, is also exceptionally good, since 
he avails himself, as every modern writer 
should, of the results of the painstaking 
investigations conducted by Mr. Doughty 
and Major Wood. We note with some 
amusement, however, that he clings reso- 
lutely to the interesting legend of Wolfe and 
Gray’s “Elegy,” notwithstanding Major 
Wood’s iconoclastic conclusions regarding 
it. Coming down to comparatively recent 
times, the narrative flows a trifle less vigor- 
ously and entertainingly, doubtless because 
the history of modern Canada is mainly a 
record of constitutional development, which 
lends itself less readily to dramatic treat- 
ment. But the closing volume contains two 
of the most carefully drawn and convincing 
pen portraits in the entire work—those of 
Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The study of William Lyon 
Mackenzie is not so satisfactory, Mr. Tracy 
apparently forgetting that, “rebel” though 
he was, Mackenzie’s armed protest was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the 
downfall of the “Family Compact” oli- 
garchy. Present-day Canada is painted in 
glowing colors and with a confident opti- 
mism as regards the future—with, too, a strik- 
ing tribute to the genius of the Canadian 
people. This is a history which Canadians 
should appreciate, and it may well be read 
by all Americans who would gain a better 
understanding of their neighbors to the 
north. 


After several decades of 
annual lecture courses 
at Yale upon the Lyman 
Beecher foundation, the inexhaustibility of 
the subject—Preaching—appears in _ the 
freshness with which it has been treated this 
year by President Faunce.’ . The old-time 
parson is no more, but ministers still need 
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modernizing. The churches need reconcili- 
ation to new truths, and are not yet meeting 
the world’s need of ethicalleadership. Relig- 
ion has not yet appropriated the gifts which 
psychological science puts at its service for 
the benefit of body, mind, and spirit. Relig- 
ious education is still poorly cared for. The 
new knowledge of our time has made a great 
gap, a divergence of world-view, between the 
elder and the younger generation, and be- 
tween the churches and the colleges, together 
with our foremost theological seminaries. 
It is with the preacher’s problem in facing 
such conditions that Dr. Faunce is concerned. 
He states them clearly—the new world-view 
that has been domiciled in the schools, but 
notin the churches; the “ pious Philistinism ” 
that imagines it defends religion by railing 
at science; the demand of the real Bible for 
rescue from misuse, and for true interpreta- 
tion to the unlearned; the demand of social 
problems and civic duties for the application 
of Christian principles. Amidst such con- 
ditions the Christian minister’s work is to 
set forth Christian ideals as the molding 
forces of character, to create conviction of 
the supremacy of moral and spiritual values, 
to bring the jangling chords of life to har- 
mony with eternal principles, to nurture faith 
in the ever-present God. Not, however, by 
mere oratory ; rather, by patient educational 
processes, to organize and guide, which is the 
minister’s most effective function. There is 
no greater present need, observes Dr. 
Faunce, than to integrate the intellectual and 
religious life of our times, but the strategic 
importance for this of college towns is inad- 
equately realized, and we sadly see earnest, 
faithful preachers whose address is not only 
unconvincing but unintelligible to student 
audiences. These lectures recall the original 
idea of the Church as “a teaching Church,” 
and readapt it to present conditions. To 
have done this so well is their distinctive 
excellence. 


The multiplying of Open 
LEADERSHIP OF doors in new lines of enter- 
THE CHURCH > 
prise, and the growing ethi- 
cal appreciation of all honorable enterprise 
as devotable to a consecrated purpose, have 
co-operated with neglect among Christian 
parents and teachers to reduce the supply of 
young men for the Gospel ministry. The 
Students’ Movement and Mr. John R. Mott 
as its leader have done much to retrieve con- 
ditions; but their thousands of recruits are 
far short of the demand for leaders of the 
churches. Hence Mr. Mott’s present ap- 
peal,’ setting forth the problem, its urgency, 
' The Future Leadership of the Church. By John R. 
Young Men’s » oI . 


Mott, M.A. Association, Student Depart 
ment, New York. 
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the obstacles, the favoring influences, and 
the propaganda called for. The volume is 
closely packed with relevant facts, gathered 
in six years of personal investigation and 
conference in all parts of the world, and so. 
stated as to constitute an argument of the 
most compelling kind. The time has come, 
in Mr. Mott’s view, for every Christian de- 
nomination in its official assembly to deter- 
mine upon a plan to meet the crisis of a short 
supply of leaders that will secure effective 
backing from its entire membership. Supple- 
mentary to the book is a sheaf of pithy pam- 
phlets in which eminent men appeal persua- 
sively to students for the claim and the op- 
portunity presented by the Christian ministry. 
The neat case containing them contains also 
the strong letter on this subject written last 
autumn by President Roosevelt. The pam- 
phlets may be obtained at a low price from 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Press, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York. 


RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEMS 


In his long record as an emi- 
nently successful pastor, Dr. Hor- 
ton, of London, has repeatedly 
demonstrated the compatibility of evangel- 
istic fervor with the changed conceptions 
of the mode of divine revelation which re- 
sult from critical study of the Bible. These 
fancied incompatibles blend also in his 
recent volume,’ which takes up in suc- 
cessive chapters fifteen radical questions 
encountered by modern seekers for religious 
truth. Among these are two which invest 
them all with the urgency of a crisis for 
moral interests as well as religious, in “the 
social anarchy” resulting from an anti- 
Christian economic system of “ rampant com- 
mercialism and untrammeled competition,” 
and “ the return to paganism.” This he finds 
even in the Church, in caste spirit, hollow 
professions, and formalism, but most grave 
in the moral decadence which recently ex- 
torted a bitter cry from London publishers 
against the “rising tide of iniquity in the 
shape of immoral literature” written by edu- 
cated men and women. Dr. Horton in large 
measure represents distinctively modern 
theology. He sees God manifesting himself 
in human souls, and most purely and fully in 
the noblest. Here he finds the impregnable 
ground of Christian faith as distinct from 
theological belief, and sufficient evidence of 
the divinity of Jesus. This, he affirms, “can 
be stated in a way which does not collide 
with the reason, but rather offers an intel- 
lectual rest, in face of the mystery of the 
world, the soul, and God.” Given the im- 
manence of the Father of mankind in his 
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human offspring, “this implies that if there 
is a best human being, free from sin alto- 
gether, God will be revealed in him as fully 
as God can be revealed.” Thus an ethical 
is substituted for a metaphysical view. In 
us, says Dr. Horton, divinity is germinal, in 
Jesus it is fully developed; but, though the 
difference be qualitative, it is precisely this 
that “opens up to us the whole chasm that 
separates us from our goal inGod . . .” and 
“ offers us redemption and recovery through 
believing in him.” One who may be dis- 
posed to exclaim at this, “ Unitarianism !” will 
find Dr. Horton’s chapter on that topic 
clearly evincing his distinct position. This 
is especially noticeable in his treatment of 
miracles. He argues the credibility of Jesus’ 
miraculous birth, not on documentary 
grounds, but as an inference from his sin- 
lessness. Here Dr. Horton retires from the 
vanguard of the movement termed “ New 
Theology ;” likewise also in his closing 
chapter, “ Atonement.” In saying here that 
God forgives sin “simply because” of what 
Christ “ bore” on Calvary, he adheres to the 
distinctly medieval view. Not thus does 
modern theology separate what Christ dd in 
Judea from what Christ does in America, 
whenever the Christly spirit bears all crosses 
for the salvation of fellow-men. God’s aton- 
ing work for sinners is ever going on, all one 
work through all years, and our salvation 
depends on our sharing it with its Captain. 
Only in this view is Dr. Horton’s concluding 
sentence thoroughly true: “ The theology of 
the Cross is the New Theology, which waits 
in its extent and far-reaching consequence to 
be tried.” 

Miss Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton has added her help 
to the many helps which the 
traveler or sojourner now finds in seeing 
Italy. She now contributes an even more 
notable aid to the tourist in England.’ The 
title of her book indicates that its text de- 
scribes an English honeymoon. But the 
honeymoon is a very subsidiary part. The 
book describes England—that is, those parts 
of England where these happy travelers 
sojourn for the moment. When Miss Whar- 
ton essays to tell us about much-traveled 
paths, her text does not seem notably 
remarkable, although it is always worth 
reading. But when she finds herself in less 
known places, particularly in places made 
memorable by the residence of some inter- 
esting person, then her text does become 
notable. By her guidance one becomes 
acquainted with unfamiliar spots, and yet 
those hallowed by association—Haworth, 


AN ENGLISH 
HONEYMOON 


a An English Honeymoon. Ry Anne Holtineymorth 
ton. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Wher 50. 


Jordans, Chalfont St. Giles, for instance, 
places where the Brontés, William Penn, 
John Milton lived. This feature certainly 
distinguishes the book from others and 
makes it well worth reading. For example: 


I never realized how much romance there was in 
William Penn’s courtship until Miss Cassandra told 
us the story as we drove up hill and down dale to 
Jordans Meeting House. After her husband’s death 
Lady Springett, finding London life distasteful to 
her, came to live at Chalfont St. Giles with her little 
daughter. Here she was warmly welcomed by a 
choice circle of interesting men and women, which 
often included the poet Milton and his secretary 
Thomas Ellwood. After several years of widowhood 
Lady Springett married Isaac Penington, and at his 
home, the Grange, Guli, as she was called by her 
friends, a Puritan by inheritance and naturally pre 
disposed toward a protesting religion, grew up a 
lovely Quaker maiden, beautiful and an heiress withal. 
Guli’s hand was sought after by many young squires of 
the countryside. Thomas Ellwood, who taught her 
Latin, was not insensible to the charms of the pretty 
Quakeress, but he, as he wrote, “ever governed him- 
self in a free and respectful carriage toward her.” 
Guli, fortunately for herself, held decided opinions 
upon the choice of a husband, and so this pearl of 
womanhood was reserved for the young Quaker cav- 
alier who met her at the home of her stepfather, 
Isaac Penington. There is a charming allusion to 
his successful courtship in a letter written by Penn to 
his wife and children just before his first visit to 
Pennsylvania. After urging his children to obey their 
mother, who was, he says, “ the love of my youth and 
much the joy of my life,” the good Proprietary indulges 
in this refreshing bit of self-gratulation: “ Love her, 
too, for she loved your father with a deep and upright 
love, choosing him before all of her many suitors.” 


The classic plays of ancient 
Greece have been so often re- 
produced in recent years upon 
the modern stage that a com- 
parison of Athenian and English tragedy has 
become seasonable. Mr. Watt’s volume’ for 
this purpose is a highly valuable introduc- 
tion to study of the tragic drama, ancient and 
modern. The Greek poet found in the current 
myths of gods and heroes the same great 
ethical problems and qualities which the 
Christian preacher finds in his sacred scrip- 
tures. Thus the tragic drama became a 
school of conduct and promotive of public 
morality. Mr. Watt, after brief comparison 
of the Attic and the Elizabethan theater and 
players, first reviews at length the great 
dramas of AEschylus the austere, of Sophocles, 
more artistic and human, and of Euripides, 
the pensive and gentle agnostic. Taking up, 
then, the Elizabethan drama in its budding 
time of “the university wits,” with “Kit” 
Marlowe as the star of that school, approach- 
ing Shakespeare most nearly in his Edward 
II, he finds the magic of the Bard of Avon 
embodying in full bloom the spirit of Greek 
tragedy, and revivifying its typical characters. 
In Hamlet, a soul at war with itself, the 
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Greek Orestes suffers again. The Greek 
(Edipus, “ victim of prurient curiosity,” finds 
in Othello his modern image. Cordelia and 
Antigone fall each a victim to the error of 
the age. Lady Macbeth is “a Scottish 
Clytemnestra ” in cruelty and heartless pride. 
Other parallels follow. Mr. Watt regards 
critics as often given to strange opinions, and 
lets fall a remark worth remembering: 
“ Criticism is so often a guess in the dark.” 
It is simply just to say that his interpreta- 
tions show appreciative insight and discrimi- 
nation. The conclusion is that while in a 
superficial view an evil destiny seems to 
dominate in the classic drama, Greek and 
English, the great poets all penetrate to the 
fundamental truth, Character zs destiny. 
“Our deeds our doomsmen are.” A man 
can escape the moral maelstrom of heredity 
and environment, though as desperate as 
Eschylus portrays it in the doom-haunted 
family of the Atreidz, “by facing duty, and 
trusting in the Highest, the Unseen.” 


Athens and Jerusalem each 
possess one of the two most 
celebrated hills in the world, 
the ancient radiant points of the influences 
most potent in the humanization of mankind. 
A sumptuous and elaborately illustrated vol- 
ume’ is that which the Professor of Greek 


THE ACROPOLIS 
OF ATHENS 


in the University of Michigan devotes to the 


wondrous hill of Athens, the works of its 
successive generations of builders and artists, 
the spoilers who wasted them, the conserva- 
tors who now repair and guard. Among 
the conservators rather than the spoilers Pro- 
fessor D’Ooge, despite Byron’s malediction 
n “Childe Harold,” reckons Lord ‘Elgin, 
whom he credits with foresight in getting a 
precious heritage of the past safe from van- 
dals into the British Museum. Enriched 
with the latest fruits of the exploration and 
study of the ruins of the once most glorious 
spot in the world, this volume is both a de- 
light to the Hellenic scholar and a valuable 
souvenir for the cultured traveler. 


The fifth volume of Pro- 
fessor Moore’s edition of 
the “Works of James 
Buchanan”* covers the period of Tyler’s 
administration, and reflects in its speeches 
and correspondence much of the storm and 
stress of the conflict between the President 
and the dominant party in Congress. Bu- 
chanan, in common with other Democrats, 
was doubtful howefar Tyler would go in his 
opposition to the demands of the Whigs, and 
Ms ay. en! By Martin L. ee The 
by toes e Works of ee. Buchan. ‘Collected and 
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shortly before the veto of the first Bank Bill 
wrote to a friend: “Should he come out 
boldly and give us an Old Hickory veto, I 
shall stand by him whilst there is a shot in 
the locker ; but before I enlist I desire to see. 
him manifest his faith by his works.” After 
the veto he was as good as his word, espous- 
ing Tyler’s cause so warmly that office-seek- 
ers began to turn to him as to one who, 
although a Democrat, was all-powerful in the 
councils of the Whig President. But, as 
soon appeared, he could agree no better with 
Tyler than with Clay and the Whigs as to 
the proper method of dealing with the then 
crucial problem of currency reform. All the 
letters and speeches bearing on this struggle 
between the Executive and the Legislative 
are interesting, particularly a September 2, 
1841, speech on the second Bank Bill, eliciting 
a bitterly sarcastic but extremely amusing 
reply from Clay. Another exceptionally in- 
teresting speech is one of February 2, 1842, 
in which Buchanan stoutly opposed the joint 
resolution designed to weaken the veto power 
of the President. Other matters of conse- 
quence falling within the present volume are 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty and the Or- 
egon dispute, Buchanan being a bitter oppo- 
nent of the treaty, and ardently upholding the 
claims of the “ Fifty-four Forty ” expansion- 
ists. Altogether, this is perhaps the most 
important, historically speaking, of the five 
volumes of his “ Works ” now available. But 
we again observe with regret the absence of 
explanatory notes setting forth the circum- 
stances attending the delivery of, at all 
events, the more significant speeches. 


In the early days of the 
British Church monasti- 
cism did much both in religion and art for 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
his valuable volume, “ The Abbeys of Great 
Britain,”* Mr. Claiborne Dixon describes 
the important buildings erected by the early 
monks in England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Why not Ireland? Strangely enough, Ire- 
land has been omitted. Those who have 
seen Muckross Abbey, for instance, will ask 
why it should not have found fit place along- 
side Battle, Tintern, and Fountains Abbey in 
England, Valle Crucis in Wales, and Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Jedburgh in Scotland. Bar- 
ring this regrettable omission, however, the 
volume contains much of moment to the stu- 
dent of religion. In Mr. Dixon’s pages and 
in the book’s effective illustration one gains 
a graphic idea of the ancient British Church 
from its mythical foundation by Joseph of 
Arimathea at Glastonbury (then Avalon), 
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to the time of King Lucius (about A.p. 170- 
184), who built the first church at Westmin- 
ster, from which time, so Bede tells us, until 
that of the Emperor Diocletian, a hundred 
years later, “the Britons kept the faith in 
quiet peace, inviolate and entire.” St. Albans 
is a memorial of the Diocletian persecution, 
during which the proto-martyr of Britain, 
St. Alban, tested the reality of his faith. 
Then, under Mr. Dixon’s guidance, we note 
the influence of Glastonbury, as administered 
by St. Patrick; of Lindisfarne, founded by 
Aidan and King Oswald of Northumbria; 
of Bury St. Edmunds, as established by Ca- 
nute, and of Westminster under Edward the 
Confessor, the actual founder of the present 
abbey. The book was probably intended to be 
stronger on the religious than on the esthetic 
side. It might be easily expanded, we think, 
so as to include a desirable exposition of the 
methods of early British architects. We trust 
to see this included in a later edition. The 
index could also be improved. At present, 
in order to find a given reference to an abbey, 
it is necessary to rely on the table of contents. 
The book as a whole, however, is a singularly 
concise and valuable statement of interesting 
facts. 


£2) 
PUBLIC OPINION 


When I came to this Uni- 
versity (the Imperial Pei- 
Yang) two years since to teach law, the first 
thing which impressed me in connection 
with the work was the large amount of time 
the students were required to spend in the 
class-room and the amazing amount of West- 
ern learning they were supposed to absorb. 
I was struck also by the fact that many of 
them seemed to be in a comatose condition 
and unable to follow even the simplest argu- 
ments. I did not then and do not now 
believe that this was due to any inherent 
mental deficiency, but that the cause was 
overwork and insufficient exercise. I am 
sorry to be obliged to confess that I did 
nothing to remedy this condition, aside from 
unsuccessful attempts to have the amount of 
work reduced ; but when Mr. Robinson, of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
forces in Tientsin, came here to interest the 
students in athletics, I saw at once the splen- 
did possibilities of his work. 

To the Chinese mind, Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano is a phrase without meaning. 
With a conception of knowledge much like 
that held by our ancestors of the Renaissance, 
they have held to the same methods of 
acquiring it. No thought of the necessity 
of supplying red blood to the brain has 
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occurred to them. The bookworms, the 
grubbers in the classics, often come very 
close to a literal interpretation of their 
designations, their close application to work 
never being interrupted by exercise more 
violent than that caused by the use of the 
brush, and their working day being measured 
only by their capacity for wakefulness. Even 
the ordeal of the old style examinations, 
where the candidates were locked up without 
food or water until their tasks were completed 
or until their ill-nurtured bodies should have 
refused to support them longer, has never 
suggested a training in endurance. Besides 
this lack of knowledge, the Chinese have 
been hampered by a deep-rooted aversion to 
physical exercise, both for itself and for the 
loss of “ face” resulting from its practice by 
other than the despised coolie or the still 
lower soldier. The scholar who cannot 
afford to crouch in a sedan-chair must 
assume a heavy, ponderous step as a mark 
of dignity. That a person should take exer- 
cise from choice is an almost inconceivable 
idea. When the tennis-court was first put 
into use by the American professors at this 
University, the Chinese could not understand 
the absurd antics of their supposedly learned 
teachers. “Can you not afford to hire coolies 
to do this for you?” asked an interested but 
scandalized observer. Even now, while my 


garden coolie will allow me to plant seeds, 


he enters violent objections when I endeavor 
to use the spade. 

With this ignorance of physical laws and 
contempt for bodily movement, it is not 
strange that for centuries the educated Chi- 
nese have developed weak limbs and narrow 
chests. And while the standard of scholar- 
ship was the ability to memorize and repro- 
duce the classics, there was some show of 
reason for the neglect of the body. Memo- 
rizing may be carried on with the brain per- 
forming scarcely more than automatic func- 
tions. But new conditions create fresh needs, 
although they may not be understood. The 
Western learning, for which all Eastern 
people are so eager, calls for a distinctly 
different type of student. In encouraging 
athletics, the best-equipped mission schools, 
although not advertising cinder tracks and 
baseball grounds, have done much. For 
instance, the games held at St. John’s Col- 
lege at Shanghai are annual events of the 
greatest interest to the students and are 
heartily supported. But the mission field 
is limited, and but a small portion of the 
population can be reached. Athletic Chris- 
tian students undoubtedly are effective in 
showing what may be accomplished, but the 
force of example cannot do all that is re- 
quired in a country of four hundred millions. 
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If the current of thought is to be changed, 
itmust be changed in the Government schools 
which are spreading rapidly all over the 
country and in which the great mass of Chi- 
nese will receive their education. And here 
little has been done. In many of the schools, 
itis true, military drill has been introduced, 
but it has been discarded as the pressure of 
the studies has become greater. 

Into this gap between what the mission- 
aries are able to do and what the State knows 
how to do, comes the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, occupying a place very similar 
to that which it fills so well in America. 
Not insisting upon the acceptance of dogmas 
as the starting-point of progress, it has 
begun a work for clean living and all-round 
development, the value of which cannot be 
overestimated. Here in the north, led by a 
man whose breadth of shoulders is exceeded 
only by that of his mind,’ the small band of 
Americans have worked as stanchly as any 
crusaders fighting for the welfare of mankind. 
Twelve years ago they came to Tientsin, 
the first place to be invaded, and have 
made steady, even wonderful, progress. The 
same method, successfully used in Japan, of 
supplying the Government schools with 
teachers at a nominal cost, has been adopted. 
Besides this, the Association supports two 
halls where a helping hand is extended for 
all who will take it. But while using every 
method of approach, it has laid its greatest 


emphasis upon overthrowing the prejudice 
of the educated against the culture of their 
bodies. 

In preparing for this, the students had 


spent the fall in ‘practice. ‘The special 
instructor in athletics had encouraged the 
students in the various city schools by word 
and example, until a high degree of enthusi- 
asm was aroused. 

As I approached the field on the Indian 
summer day in which the sports were held, 
my mind flew back to New England spring, 
and the big inclosure, and the pretty girls, 
and the clean-limbed athletes. True, the 
rickshaws, the mat sheds, the junk with the 
patched sails passing in a neighboring canal, 
did not have the New England atmosphere. 
But here were the uniformed students march- 
ing to the music of their own bands, the cir- 
cular track, the gigantic score-boards, the 
thinly clad racers, the school banners, the 
man with the megaphone, the apple men, 
and, yes, even the school-girls. To recount 
the events of the afternoon would be merely 
to describe a rather exciting school contest 
in America. Those on the field did their 
best to win for their schools; those on the 
side lines did-what they could in encourage- 
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ment. “Ray! Ray! Ray! Tiger! Tiger! 
Tiger! . Sis, Sis, Sis! Boom, Boom, Boom! 
Ah, Ah, Ah! Pu Tung! Pu Tung! Pu Tung!” 
suddenly burst from a group of students, as 
their champion won the hundred-yard dash, 
their cheer leader waving his arms in a mad ° 
effort to persuade them to split their throats. 
Later, the victor of the mile run was carried 
away on the shoulders of his admiring class- 
mates. There did not exist an atom of the 
old-time feigned indifference, the cultured 
repose. The hundred and forty students 
competing on the ‘field, the thousand more 
who cheered them on, had the spirit and 
many of them the physique of the Western 
athlete. In one of the boxes sat the officials 
who had sanctioned the games—the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the director of the rail- 
way, the Prefect of Tientsin—all taking a 
keen personal interest in the outcome. And ~ 
this was in the land where, ten years ago, 
the actors and the mountebanks, the coolies 
and the soldiers, were the only athletes. This 
was in the land of repression, of introspec- 
tion, of stagnation. These were students in 
the land of Confucius. On the field before 
my eyes the thousand-year-old traditions of 
China were being wiped out. 

There were no records broken that after- 
noon; there was no sudden desire on the 
part of the officials to present the victors 
with wreaths of olive or give them the free- 
dom of the city. It will be many years before 
China will send competitors to the Olympic 
Games. It will be still further in the future 
before its millions can comprehend the lesson 
which is being taught them. As every great 
truth has struggled for existence in the West, 
so must this in the East. The proudest race 
in history will not surrender its ideals of cul- 
ture without a struggle. It will need the 
greatest energy, endless persistence, and un- 
told patience before this self-effacing Amer- 
ican army can push open the door in the 
wall of prejudice and habit. But the door 
is unlocked and the key thrown away. 

Tientsin, China. W. A. SEAVEY. 


The valuable article 
in The Outlook for 
December 5 on “A School in the Forest” 
makes the statement, “ For one thing, there 
are no beggars in Germany.” This is one 
of the absolutist statements commonly made. 
If it is true, is it not strange that so many 
German houses have the sign “ Begging and 
peddling forbidden”? I recall in Munich that 
resident friends often told of being accosted 
by beggars while they sat in the parks there, 
and homes at least in the outer districts were 
troubled by the calls of those asking aid. It 
is true that in both of these types there was 
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a wholesome fear of the police, yet the beg- 
ging continued. When I went from Munich 
to Berlin, 1 was struck by the greater evi- 
dence of poverty in the latter city. There 
was more dirt; many children were ragged 
and in distress. The housing exhibit in New 
York last year had a sign stating that there 
are no slums in Berlin. Technically this is 
true, but it is misleading. Dr. Pritchett at 
the Industrial Education banquet in Chicago 
last year compared Berlin and Chicago 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter in 
two respects—clean streets and opportunities 
for industrial education. There came to my 
mind my surprise when I found young boys 
engaged in cleaning the Berlin streets. 
Through conversation with them I learned 
that they were still within school age, but 
they emphatically denied that they either 
attended school or were obliged to do so. I 
could get no information that was satisfac- 
tory until I went to the headquarters of the 
Fortbildungsschulen, where I learned that 
any one engaged in excessive physical labor 
is excused from the continuation school 
work! Those most needing help are not to 
have it. These boys are better off than 
many in our factories, yet the count is not so 
clearly in Germany’s favor as the speaker 
made it out to be. F. A. M. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


By comparing German 
and American painting 
and finding that the 
balance rests with America, The Outlook 
has not done entire justice to the question, 
for it has compared the artists only from one 
of several possible points of view. Every 
work of art may be judged by the skill which 
it exhibits, and by the force which it endeav- 
ors to convey or to suggest. The bigger the 
latter is, the greater difficulty even superior 
skill will find to doit justice. A public which 
is willing to judge a painting only by skill 
prevents its artists from doing their best, for 
they are tempted to tone down the vigor of 
their conception that they may express it 
adequately. I have so often recorded the 
view that our American masters of to-day 
are second to none that I need not repeat it 
here. Noone, however, can make the round 
of the American studios without knowing 
that our artists are often at a loss what to 
paint. The Aow to paint it comes to them 
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easily enough. But, candidly, do many Amer. 
ican exhibitions give one the impression that 
our artists are partaking of the fullness of 
life? This, however, is the very impression 
which one receives as regards the German 
artists. Professor Francke’s experience in 
Munich, as stated in his letter to The 
Outlook, coincides with my own last summer 
in Berlin. Technically, | felt that few Ger. 
mans could give points to the Americans, 
But what vigor, what variety of wholesome 
aspirations, what fullness of life, was teeming 
in their exhibitions ! In New York, of course, 
only a small part of this work can be seen. 
To take only one instance. Of the one hun- 
dred and thirteen secessionists who exhibited 
in Berlin last summer, only nine are repre 
sented in New York, and of these not one 
has sent what he considered his masterpiece 
last year. But, even as it is, the seeker after 
truth will find in the Metropolitan Museum 
sufficient material forreflection. The defects 
which The Outlook pointed out in Boecklin, 
for instance, are undoubtedly there. It is 
the purpose of this communication to call 
attention to the many excellencies which 
remain too readily unnoticed. This could 
not be otherwise ; for even the Germans, who 
should have understood Boecklin intuitively, 
neglected him for many years. 

As regards German sculpture, your readers 
should guard against the mistake that it 
is adequately represented .in New York. 
Specific comparisons are not necessary, but 
one would be hard put to it if one were asked 
to mention a recent monument in America 
that could take a place by the side of 
Lederer’s Bismarck monument in Hanm- 
burg. 

In conclusion, only one more observation 
from my recent visit to Germany. Abroad 
‘he artists are very close to the people, en- 
deavoring at all times to voice the progress 
of the nation. Are we in America, on the 
other hand, not a little bit in danger of follow- 
ing what a certain class of people ata certain 
time have believed to be the right ideal? 


EDMUND VON MACH. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


1. Both in what to paint and in dow to paint 
American artists, in our opinion, are now the 
equals of any. 2. Saint-Gaudens’s “ Sher- 
man,” in New York City, is the answer to 
Dr. von Mach’s query.—THE EDiITors. 



























































































































































































PLAIN TALES FROM CHICAGO 
BY C. NORMAN FAY 


SECOND PAPER 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE TRUSTS 


‘| \HE Chicago Gas Trust Com- 

pany, as was told in the first of 

these tales, was organized in 
1887, with $25,000,000 of stock, nearly 
all issued, and outstanding bonds of the 
four gas companies (whose shares it 
owned) aggregating some $20,000,000 
more. The plants had been built out of 
the proceeds of these bonds, substan- 
tially ; so the stock of the Gas Trust had 
cost its organizers, some Chicagoans, New 
Yorkers, and Philadelphians, but ten 
cents or so on the dollar. The problem 
was to sell it for fifty cents or more. 
There are trusts, like Standard Oil and 
International Harvester, whose stock was 
made to keep, not to sell; but they 
are few and far between, and Chicago 
Gas was not one of them. One of 
the men named above said to me once: 
“We are manufacturers of stocks and 
bonds, and, like other manufacturers, we 
must work off our product.” 

Now, when you wish to organize a com- 
bine, and issue many millions of “ securi- 
ties,’ and then “ distribute” them, you 
first make up a syndicate of the richest 
men you can get, including one or two 
lively stockbrokers and a bank president or 
so, to acquire the properties to be com- 
bined. Then you get out your stocks 
and bonds, “list” them on some stock 
exchange, preferably that of New York, 
and proceed to make them “active.” 
That is, you buy them through one set 
of brokers and sell them through an- 
other set, commencing at prices a little 
below what you wish to average, and 
gradually bidding them up higher and 
higher. You see to it that the financial 
columns of the daily papers take due 
notice of the new issues and that they are 
“going up.” You circulate quiet tips of 
vast earnings and economies due to con- 
solidation and absence of destructive com- 
Petition, and perhaps you get one or two 
00d banks to offer to loan on the stock 


in “ mixed collaterals.” You keep this up 

a few weeks, and by and by the stock . 
exchange takes notice. One broker after 
another says to his customers: “ Better 
buy 100 Gas ; those fellows have listed it, 
and are going to putit up. You can make 
a turn of a few points any time. They 
have gof to protect its price, you know.” 
One customer after another takes the tip, 
and tells his neighbor, and soon the “ pub- 
lic ” is in, and the stock is distributed, if 
skillfully handled. 

This does not at all mean that bona-fide 
investors have bought and paid for these 
shares to put away in their tin boxes and 
await dividends. Probably nine out of ten 
buyers are utterly ignoring Uncle Dan’l 
Drew’s famous advice how to make 
money in Wall Street, “‘ Sonny, don’t you 
never buy nothin’ you don’t want, and 
don’t you never sell nothin’ you hain’t got.” 
They have given their brokers merely a 
ten per cent margin (“ credit,” Henry 
Clews calls it), and orders to buy and to 
sell again on, say, five points advance. 
The broker takes their ten per cent, adds, 
say, twenty per cent out of his own 
capital, borrows seventy per cent of his 
bank, pays for the shares, and turns 
them over to the bank as collateral for 
the loan. 

For a while, and sometimes for a per- 
manency, all goes well. The -syndicate 
keeps the stocks active, and perhaps 
declares a good dividend or two on the 
shares, to keep them going up, until 
its members have unloaded on the specu- 
lators all they wish to sell; after which 
they no longer “‘ support” the market by 
buying orders, but leave the stock to take 
care of itself. Then the bears take their 
innings, jump on the stock, and down it 
goes. Nowcomes the crucial test: if the 
combin “on is sound, not overcapitalized, 
and shows good earnings, the bears cannot 
drive it very far down. What is called 


“ good buying,” that of people supposed 
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to know what they are about, sets in; as 
time goes on and dividends continue, the 
stock is gradually bought by real investors, 
paid for, taken out of the banks and brok- 
ers’ offices and put in safe deposit, its mar- 
ket price fluctuates but little, and it is called 
an “investment stock.’”’ When this process 
is fairly complete, the issue is said to be 
“ digested,’’ and the “ Street” is ready 
for another. In happy times a high-grade 
issue of many millions will be digested, 
like a good dinner, almost over night. At 
others, as when a python swallows whole, 
let us say, a horned ox, time and torpidity 
and the powerful constitution of the Street 
are essential to assimilation of, for instance, 
too much Copper or Steel. 

If, however, the schemeis fundamentally 
unsound, the capitalization excessive, and 
profits not forthcoming, the bear attacks 
succeed, and violent fluctuations ensue, 
lasting for months or years. The stock re- 
mains floating about the Street from broker 
to broker as sold and resold, always carried 
largely by the banks. When money is dear 
and collaterals are closely scrutinized, it is 
thrown out by the bankers, and loans upon 
it are “ called ;” it is forced to sale, often 
by several banks at once, and down goes 
the market, aided by the bears. When, 
on the other hand, money is cheap and 
bankers eager to loan, “ speculative ” col- 
lateral goes, and the stock so lately 
despised and rejected soars, until the next 
pinch. 

When I became President of the Chi- 
cago Gas Trust Company in 1887, the 
process of distribution of its stock was 
fairly complete ; digestion had only com- 
menced. Of the 250,000 shares of stock 
over 165,000 stood in the names of New 
York Stock Exchange firms, who were 
carrying them for speculative customers. 
The remaining 85,000 shares stood in the 
name of genuine investors, who neither 
bought nor sold, but waited in grim dis- 
gust and watched the plungers run the 
gamut of prices up and down from 29 to 
61 in ’89, 32 to 51 in 790, 34 to 71 in ’91, 
71 to 95 in 92, 94 to 39 in ’93, 58 to 79 
in 94, 78 to 49 in ’95, 78 to 44 in 96, 
73 to 108 in 97. By the last-named 
year the earnings had caught up with the 
capitalization, the combination had been 
legalized, and dividends came regularly; 
since then Chicago, or “ People’s ” Gas, 
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as it is now called, has been a well-digested 
imvestment stock. 

Of its founders some sold out at the 
beginning and took a quick profit; at 
least two never sold, but held many thou- 
sand shares for years and bided their 
time ; the others “traded” in it a good 
deal. ‘It is a great stock to get in and 
out of,” said one director to me; and 
another, who loved metaphor, when there 
was a scare and rush to sell one day, pro- 
ceeded to buy, remarking, “ When folks 
commence throwing looking-glasses out 
of the window, I like to stand under and 
catch ’em.” After the fit was over he 
had good looking-glasses to sell at good 
prices. 

He was perfectly right. The ethics of 
the Street permit an officer or director of 
a corporation to operate in his own stock 
on the du// side. He is not d with 
or against bona-fide stockholders, but 
with or against an impersonal abstraction 
called “ the market,” which it is fair game 
to “scalp,” and whose rise helps every 
stockholder, even him whose stock you 


have just bought, on your imside knowl- 
edge, presumably for less than it was 
worth. He is not selling to you, but to 


the market. Often neither you nor he 
have any real ownership or interest in the 
stock beyond the ten per cent bets made, 
yours that its price will go up, his that it 
will go down. Under such conditions, 
your sense of trusteeship, of moral re- 
sponsibility as between officer or director 
and stockholder whose interests you 
should serve, grows thin and shadowy 
and often vanishes altogether; especially 
since these bets turn largely upon con- 
ditions entirely outside of your influence 
or control. The most any experienced 
broker will say of the stock market is that 
prices and values fend to come together. 
A quake in ’Frisco, an emperor’s hasty 
word, a war in Japan, any one of a 
hundred natural or political phenomena, 
may any day shake them a hemisphere 
asunder. 

But I wander; the point of this tale 


. js that within six months after the forma- 


tion of the Gas Trust Company, and for 
years thereafter, some $17,000,000 of its 
$25,000,000 of watered stock was float- 
ing in Wall Street for speculation, not 
investment. Probably $6,000,000, on 
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the average, of the people’s money de- 
posited in New York banks was continu- 
ously used for ten years in carrying on 
this particular speculation against per- 
haps less than $1,000,000 furnished by 
the speculators themselves and as much 
more by their brokers. Under such 
utterly unstable conditions the stock was 
necessarily at the mercy of the money 
market and the professional speculators ; 
so that tumble after tumble followed re- 
peated attempts to stand this heavy 
infant upon the point of its nose. Mean- 
time, for a decade, all possibility of legiti- 
mate financing of the necessary growth of 
the gas business in Chicago, the payment 
of reasonable dividends, the reduction of 
prices and increase of service to the pub- 
lic, was, perforce, indefinitely postponed. 
The tariff is said to be the mother of 
the Trusts, and there is much truth in the 
saying ; but verily the “ticker” is their 
father. The mating of the pair is illegiti- 
mate, and its fruit is bastard and oft- 
times monstrous. I have taken the case 
of the Chicago Gas Trust because its facts 
are known to me, to show how easily the 
machinery of the Stock Exchange, and 
that love of a gamble which has made it 
so great, could foist, partly upon the 
gamblers, but mainly upon the banks, 
the rather unintentional and unwelcome 
ownership of $25,000,000 of watered 
stock, at a profit of, say, $10,000,000 to 
the promoting syndicate. A far more 
conspicuous instance is that of “ United 
States Steel,’”? whose two-hundred-million- 
dollar underwriting syndicate, actually 
putting the comparatively small sum of 
$25,000,000 at the disposal of James R. 
Keene with which to create a market for 
them, distributed within a twelvemonth 
probably seven hundred million dollars par 
value of “ Steel” stocks. How far the 
banks were drawn into carrying this 
colossal flotation would be, for a man of 
my narrow means of information, the 
merest conjecture. My guess, such as it 
is, would be that the bank depositors of 
the country, quite without their knowledge 
or consent, put, say, $250,000,000 into this 
single speculation, against just one-tenth 
as much contributed by the syndicate to 
star’ the ball rolling. Eight years have 
since passed, and dig-stion of “ Steel’ is 
well under way; the property is huge and 
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its management simply admirable. Never- 
theless, an enormous number of shares 
must still remain floating in the Street, 
and for some time yet their price will 
respond like an aneroid barometer to 
every wave of pressure in the financial 
atmosphere. By and by, perhaps be- 
fore long, when the most powerful in- 
dustrial nation in the world concludes to 
do as much, instead of as little, business 
as possible with its neighbors, drop Uncle 
Joe Cannon and the protective tariff, and 
knock the stilts out from under the steel 
industry, its stout legs will rest firm on the 
solid ground. ‘Then its ticker values will 
rock themselves to rest in stable equilib- 
rium, the shares will leave the Street, and 
will become, as Judge Grosscup prophe- 
sies, the widespread and favored property 
of the people. 

This country is great, and should not 
quarrel with mere size. Modern trade is 
world-wide and must be conducted by cor- 
porations of commensurate capital, which 
must be provided through the banks and 
stock exchanges. Nevertheless, the promo- 
ters’ present facilities for loading through 
these useful institutions upon the specu- 
lators and the bank deposits such 
reckless swindles as Cordage, Whiskey, 
Can, Shipbuilding, Inter-Met., Chicago 
Union Traction, and the like, and 
such top-heavy burdens as Copper, Steel, 
Corn Products, Asphalt, Mercantile Ma- 
rine, Rubber, Steel Foundries, etc., etc., 
are altogether too great and should be 
curtailed. The fact is, few promoters, and 
still fewer brokers, care a rap about the 
ultimate value of the shares they sell. All 
the brokers ask of a stock is that it shall 
go up or go down—anything but stand 
still; also, that they can borrow upon it at 
their banks. Granted these conditions, 
they can get their customers to “ trade,” 
and earn multitudinous commissions. 

Time seems to be the main curative 
of frenzied finance, and time might well 
be made its preventive. To forbid by 
law the exchanges to list or sell and the 
banks to loan upon the stock of cor- 
porations until they are at least two years 
old and have published two complete 
annual reports of assets and liabilities, 
income and outgo, might be, it seems to 
me, a sufficient guard against over- 
capitalization. If an enterprise is a good 
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thing, its promoters will make all the more 
by holding on two years and selling out 
upon results. If the contrary, they, and 
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not, as at present, their dupes, must and 
should bear the loss—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 


SHALL WE HAVE UGLY 
CONSERVATION P 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


PRESIDENT AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


“ ET us conserve the foundations 
of our prosperity,” concludes 
the noble Declaration of the 
Governors assembled at the memorable 
White House Conference of May, 1908. 
The same Declaration—a new Declaration 
of Interdependence, as vitally related to 
the future of the United States as was 
the great document of 1776—among its 
definite recommendations insists “ that 
the beauty, healthfulness, and habitability 
of our country should be preserved and 
increased.” ‘This insistence stands equiv- 
alent to the accompanying urgency that 
we must stop soil erosion, reclaim waste 
lands, control waters, perpetuate the 
forests, and use sensibly the minerals of 
our country. 
Four great sections of a National Con- 
servation Commission were appointed, to 


deal respectively with waters, forests, soil, ° 


and minerals, in harmony with the sug- 
gestions of the President and the Gov- 
ernors. ‘These Commissions have met, 
labored with public-spirited zeal, and their 
reports include an inventory of our natural 
resources—with one exception. 

The duty of considering “the beauty, 
healthfulness, and habitability of our coun- 
try”’ was not assigned to any of these 
sections, though vitally connected with the 
work of each of them. Apparently, the 
recommendation of the Declaration con- 
cerning health and beauty and _ habita- 
bility was overlooked, and no reference 
has been made to the conservation of that 
resource which alone makes for patriotism, 
for pure love of country. Our great 
scenic possessions were not mentioned in 
the inventory. Nor did the recent meet- 
ing of the Conservation Commission, in 


its programme or in its sessions, consider 
the question, even though at the moment 
John Muir was leading a fight to prevent 
the consummation of a grant by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to San Francisco of 
a water right that meant the unnecessary 
giving up of half the Yosemite National 
Park, and the Secretary of State was 
negotiating a Canadian treaty consenting 
to the diversion, for electric power, of a 
part of Niagara’s flood equal to three- 
fourths the outflow of Lake Superior. 

When a man proposes to build a home 
for his family, he usually avails himself of 
the services of an architect to plan it. 
The capable architect, after learning from 
his client the size and jocation of the pro- 
posed house and the approximate expendi- 
ture contemplated for it, proceeds to make 
a floor plan and to sketch an elevation. 
Usually the design finally favored is the 
one which combines most successfully 
interior convenience with exterior sightli- 
ness. That is, appearance is considered 
from the start, along with healthfulness 
and habitability ; and these are, in the case 
of the home, held to be even more impor- 
tant than the materials of which the home 
is to be constructed. Further, many a man 
has pinched himself as to his business 
needs that he may make more beautiful, 
healthful, and habitable the home which 
he is preparing for his family. If able 
and wise, he also builds for the future as 
well as for the present, and to this impulse 
acting upon our forefathers do we owe 
our present admired examples of Colonial 
architecture. 

What would be thought of the home- 
builder who would not consider at all the 
beauty, healthfulness, and habitability of 
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the structure he was to erect, but who 
would do all his planning as to the econ- 
omies of material he could effect in its 
erection ? And what sort of a home would 
result if no attention were paid to appear- 
ance until the structure was completed ? 
It happens that a concrete example of 
an almost equivalent procedure can be 
cited, relating not to the private home of 
a citizen, but to the official home of a 
State. After the burning of Pennsyl- 
vania’s fine old Colonial Capitol building 
in 1897, the Legislature of that wealthy 
State, in a fit of unwonted and unwise 
economy, appropriated but $550,000 for 
the erection of a complete Capitol. The 
Commission constituted to erect this build- 
ing proceeded to build and associate 
various rooms designed to house the func- 
tions of government, and turned over to 
the State a monstrosity which its Chair- 
man, under oath, declared to be a finished 
and complete capitol building—though it 
looked somewhat like a hybrid between a 
barn and a machine-shop. The people of 
the State writhed in shame at the result, 
and execrated the Commission, which had 
done all it could within its skimped re- 
sources upon the purely economic basis. 
The next Legislature, responding to the 
stimulus of the people’s disgust, appro- 
priated four millions of dollars to make 
beautiful, healthful, and habitable the half- 
million-dollar economic absurdity of its 
predecessor, and an unfortunately elastic 
provision in the law permitted the expendi- 
ture of nine millions more upon furnishing 
and decoration. Even though several 
millions of this sum were wasted, the peo- 
ple of the great Keystone State are quite 
satisfied to have a thirteen-million-dollar 
capitol building, fitly expressing the dignity 
of the Commonwealth, and as well beauti- 
ful, healthful, and habitable, rather than a 
half-million-dollar nondescript structure, 
erected without thought for appearance. 
It is worthy of notice that while it was 
expected, in the erection of the greater 
and more fitting capitol building, to use the 
former structure as a shell around which 
to build, it was found that, owing to the 
absence of original planning for proper 
appearance, such action was impracticable. 
Only the foundations could be used, and 
they had to be materially strengthened. 
Now, the present conservation move- 


ment looks wholly to the future home of 
the American people. There is probably 
enough of everything to last throughout 
the lifetime of the President who originated 
and the Governors who have fostered this 
movement. It is that we may not be 
justly execrated by our descendants that 
we now take stock of what remains, after 
‘a century of vast advance and vaster 
waste, and resolve to “‘ conserve the foun- 
dations of our prosperity.” 

This future home of great America— 
is it to be ugly, unhealthful, and in part 
uninhabitable for an advanced people? 
Are we to so proceed with the conserva- 
tion of all our God-given resources but the 
beauty which has created our love of coun- 
try, that the generations to come will 
increasingly spend, in beauty travel to 
wiser Europe, the millions they have 
accumulated here, being driven away from 
what was once a very Eden of loveliness 
by our careless disregard of appearance ? 
Are our children to grow up in ignorance 
of the “ rocks and rills,” the “‘ woods and 
templed hills,” about which they will be 
trained to sing? Is the national home, 
the future America, to be designed by us, 
in this conservation movement, without 
regard for appearance, in the manner of 
that cheap but wasteful intermediary Penn- 
sylvania capitol ? 

Not so did the Father of our country, 
the immortal First President, proceed. 
His own loved Mount Vernon he planned 
and erected as a fitting American home, 
combining beauty, healthfulness, and habit- 
ability. It is yet a model, and will be to 
all ages, if we preserve it unharmed. He 
planned also a great Federal City, like the 
prophet he was, as an adequate home for 
the governmental functions of a hundred 
millions of people, and he considered first 
its appearance, its beauty, its dignity. 
Unmatched in plan in all the world to-day, 
growing toward supremacy in actual beauty 
as the ideals of its founder are more closely 
approached, the city of Washington is at 
once to us a pride and a warning. We 
are right to be proud of its present and 
prospective beauty, but we must be warned 
that this beauty has resulted only because 
its wise projector planned for it from the 
very moment when he selected its site and 
devised its details. Without such a far- 
seeing design, our National Capitol would 
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to-day be as unattractive and formless as 
are the cities which have grown without 
plan or thought of appearance or beauty. 
Should we prefér to have Washington 
resemble Pittsburgh dr Omaha, Cincinnati 
or Atlanta, San Francisco or New York ? 

Yes, President Washington was most 
wise in his careful forethought for beauty, , 
healthfulness, and habitability in connec- 
tion with the great Federal home of the 
Nation he had guided into security and 
freedom. The other supremely great 
American, the man who gave his life in 
“the last full measure of devotion” to 
the country he saved, had a true concep- 
tion of the place in the making of a 
people of a great scenic heritage. In 
notes for a lecture on Niagara Falls, pre- 
pared in 1850, the far-seeing Lincoln 
wrote thus : 

“The mere physical aspect of Niagara 
Falls is a very small part of that world’s 
wonder. Its power to excite reflection 
and emotion is its great charm. .. . It 
calls up the indefinite past. When Co- 
lumbus first sought this continent—when 
Christ suffered on the cross—when Moses 
led Israel through the Red Sea—nay, 
even when Adam first came from the 
hand of his Maker; then, as now, Ni- 
agara was roaring here.” 

It is to urge such action as Washington 
took in relation to the Federal Capitol, 
rather than to proceed without thought, 
or, taking thought, to proceed as did those 
who erected the unpleasant Pennsylvania 
Capitol I have mentioned, that these 
words are written. We are to conserve 
the soil, the forests, the minerals, and the 
waters ; we can, if we will, and if we plan 
to that end, at the same time and with 
complete economy preserve and increase 
the beauty, healthfulness, and habitability 
of our country. 

How may this be done? By taking 
thought, as did Washington, at the begin- 
ning. By considering the appearance of 
our American home for all nations wile 
we “conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity,” and not affer we have built 
ugliness, disorder, ill health, and unin- 
habitability into those foundations. The 


city of Cleveland is addressing itself to 
the task of spending millions of money to 
revise its city plan. Philadelphia has 
appropriated some two millions to cut 
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across Penn’s thoughtlessly wasteful diag- 
onal plan with a parkway. Chicago and 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and Cincinnati, are 
planning to put millions into “ beauty, 
healthfulness, and _ habitability” now, 
where thousands would have sufficed had 
there been such foresight as Washington 
showed. In the same way our descend- 
ants will be compelled to spend billions, 
and for less effect, if we do not now act 
wisely for their benefit—and ours. 

In each of the four sections of the 
National Conservatidn Commission there 
might be created a sub-section charged 
with the duty of planning for appearance 
and for health in all the work of that sec- 
tion. These four sub-sections might well 
meet together and take stock of what 
scenery and beauty remain protectable. 
This extra section on scenic conservation 
could note how other countries than ours 
use natural resources so as to at least 
preserve if not to increase scenic attrac- 
tions, thereby adding the important pro- 
ductive resource which draws the millions 
of beauty travel, while it remains unim- 
paired. To the country this section could 
well argue the clear economy of consider- 
ing beauty and health in the use of nat 
ural resources. 

Consider some of the details involved, 
and their prime and present importance. 
We are now to conserve and develop our 
watcrways at vast expense. Nothing so 
far done or projected indicates that we 
will make these waterways more pleasing 
than the Ohio and the Mississippi now 
are. Yet the canals of Holland and 
France, of Germany and Sweden, are so 
beautiful, having been planned to be so, 
that we Americans spend each year much 
money to enjoy that beauty—thus adding 
an increment on these waterways which 
we have totally neglected. 

Where an American navigable water- 
way runs through a city, we use it as a 
sewer, we back our poorest structures 
upon it, we plant it with glaring billboards. 
Witness the Milwaukee and the Chicago 
Rivers, and contrast them with the water- 
ways of Amsterdam and Venice, remem- 
bering that the Venetian canals were 
primarily designed for commerce by the 
shrewd Italians who founded that city on 
an inhospitable marsh. London faces the 
world-commerce of the Thames with the 
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Houses of Parliament and the Tower, and 
creates the Victoria Embankment from 
which to use the valuable resource of 
water scenery. Paris shows the great 
Cathedral of Notre Dame along the 
Seine ; Stockholm fronts her Royal Pal- 
ace, her Art Museum, her great public 
buildings, upon the arm of the Baltic that 
gives her water front and dockage. New 
York affronts the mighty Hudson with 
ugly steel docks, and turns the back yards 
of her power-houses upon the East River ; 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati and St. Louis 
and Baltimore and Buffalo and Detroit 
compete with each other in inconsiderate 
destruction of the beauty of water scen- 
ery, in heedless creation of ugliness and 
filth. 

No one has even hinted that there is 
to be designed beauty about any portion 
of the Panama Canal, so far. Will that 
great waterway and these other canals, 
hundreds of miles of them, be designed 
so as to attract and rest the eye, or will 
they also be like our existing Erie ugli- 
ness ? 

Hundreds of water fronts will be devel- 
oped for dockage as the rivers are made 
navigable. If we so please, they may 
be made doubly efficient, for attention to 
sightliness carries with it permanence 
and solidity. It is a matter of design or 
of haphazard ! 

The waters of many a tumbling brook 
and leaping river will be harnessed for the 
development of hydraulic power, and a 
change thus be brought about in the 
scenery which is now most attractive and 
soul-restoring. Will the users of this 
power—given of God—te constrained by 
authority to consider how they mdy least 
injure the natural scenery, and how they 
may add attractiveness in their develop- 
ment, or will the Niagara iniquity be re- 
peated? For, it may be observed, the 
Federal Government has had, since the 
exccution of the Northwestern Ordinance 
in 1787, complete authority over the 
boundary river which connects Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, though it has allowed 
that authority to lie dormant until forced 
to begin tardy action after the gorge 
below the American Fall had reached a 
condition resembling that of a filthy back 
yard. 

New forests will be planted, old forests 
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will be conserved. So influential for 
beauty upon scenery are trees that ugli- 
ness can hardly follow forestry. Yet it is 
sure that, with design, forestry can greatly 
increase beauty. Germany gives us won- 
derful examples of State and community 
forests that are as beautiful as they are 
profitable ; will we strive only for the 
profit, treating with the contempt of 
neglect the beauty increment we have so 
far despised ? 

Here, too, comes in the matter of 
healthfulness. In the fight against the 
great white plague, the ozone-distilling, rest- 
giving trees are a greathelp. By design, 
such as a National Commission could pro- 
pose with at least the authority of public 
opinion, municipal or community forests 
could be grown close to many centers of 
population, and the afflicted, while breath- 
ing the restoring forest air, could also en- 
gage in the necessary practical work of 
the woods. 

We are to conserve our minerals. That 
means we are to dig and mine more care- 
fully, less wastefully. But are we to drag 
out the earth’s interior, with ever so much 
care, and, with the portions we do not 
utilize, continue to destroy the attractive- 
ness of the earth’s surface? We have 
probably cared less for economy and for 
appearance in our coal and ore digging 
than in the use of any other of the 
resources we have been wasting. The 
horrors of the pit-mouth and of the mining 
village are known to but few of us, I 
believe, else they could not continue in a 
Christian civilization. The way in which 
we house the defenseless foreign labor 
which digs our coal and works our metals, 
and the naive wonder we once in a while 
show at the resulting crime, death, and 
bad citizenship, are no credit to our socio- 
logical inteligence. That it is wasteful 
and wicked to so cheaply destroy human 
life we know ; but will we Nationally, in 
this great movement, undertake to make 
the abstraction of wealth from the earth’s 
bosom less disgustingly ugly, less destruc- 
tive of human health and comfort and life, 
than we now do? Ff this is to be our 
programme, it needs to be authoritatively 
and Nationally amnounced, as by the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission. Design, 
foresight, thought, intention to preserve 
and increase the beauty, healthfulness, and 
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habitability of our country, can do this 
great work, check this great wrong. 
Neglect, or an incidental treatment, will 
but continue present conditions. 

We cannot create scenery; we can 
change it. There will always be scenery, 
man-made or God-made. It is a question 
for the National Conservation Commission 
and its supporters, largely, as to what sort 
of scenery is to characterize the new 
Anierica of conservation. Will # be a 
Niagara of wheelpits and tail-races and 
factory wastes, a Yosemite taken for city 
reservoirs, streams “ developed”: from 
beauty to hideousness, waterways through 
which one prefers to pass in the night, 
wharves and docks without sightliness or 
dignity, forests with rectilinear highways 
regardless of contours or beauty, ore 
dumps and culm banks continuing to grow, 
industrial communities with a death rate 
greater than that of awar? Will we urge 


ONE SHOP’S STEP 


N this day of rapid advance and 
| change in industry, when every en- 

terprise stands confronted with con- 
ditions peculiar to itself, no rules for uni- 
versal factory government can prevail, and 
each individual shop works towards a final 
solution of its own problems. Yet the 
working out of each problem has some 
bearing on the broad question of factory 
government asa whole. Here is set forth 
a segment of the life history of one fac- 
tory. For years it struggled along under 
the autocratic oppression and repression 
of one-man control; then it was infused 
with new ideas by democratic manage- 
ment and great changes were brought 
about in the shop, the woskmen, and the 
community of which it was a part. 

The factory was located in a suburb, 
one of those pleasant, trim little villages 
that cluster about the great cities. It 
was close to one of the largest Eastern 
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expediency rather than actual need as a 
reason for destroying our great landmarks 
of natural scenery? Will we more rapidly 
change the glories of the fairest land the 
sun ever shone upon to the “conserved ” 
scenery of an unkempt factory yard? 

We are not making scenery, I repeat; 
we are changing it. Shall we continue to 
change it, through carelessness, from 
beauty akin to heaven to ugliness suggest- 
ing hades? If so, let us tear up Washing- 
ton’s plan, let us billboard the White 
House, let us put a factory on the heights 
of Mount Vernon, and forget the Father of 
his country whose wisdom in planning for 
dignity and beauty we refuse to profit by! 

If not, let the National Conservation 
Commission accept a// of the Declaration 
of the Governors, and propose to preserve 
and increase, by inquiry and planning, 
‘‘ the beauty, healthfulness, and habitability 
of the country.” 


TOWARDS INDUS- 
TRIAL DEMOCRACY 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


centers of industry, and the residents were 
made up of families whose heads went 
back and forth to business every day. 
They were people of comfortable means, 
for the most part, who preferred the quiet, 
the roominess, and the social life of the 
small place to the crowded unneighborii- 
ness of the big city. They had come 
there to shut out the whir of manufactur- 
ing wheels and to forget the grind of trade, 
so that when a factory was thrust unin- 
vited among them there was a great out- 
cry of disgust. From the start the enmity 
of the villagers towards the project was 
strong, and it grew as the conditions sur- 
rounding the enterprise were revealed. 
But the owner of the concern, who had 
a large estate near by, was utilizing some 
unremunerative property of his in the 
village, and he had small interest in the 
opinion of his neighbors. In the first 
place, this man knew little about manufac- 

























































































































































































































turing and cared less, rather scorning to 
be known at all as a manufacturer. He 
was a banker who had imherited a large 
estate. Golf, yachting, and coaching were 
more to his taste thar the details of man- 
aging a business. This enterprise had 
been started some time previously in-an- 
other place and through bad management 
had failed. ' A relative of the banker was 
involved in the failure, and he had appealed 
for financial help to his wealthy kinsman. 
The banker came to the rescue, seeing 
actual merit in the article to be manufac- 
tured, and took over the plant. In the 
process of rehabilitation he moved it to his 
property in the village, where it could have 
the benefit of low taxes and water rates 
and could therefore be operated cheaply 
and expand as the business grew. He 
placed his relative in charge as manager, 
and as far as he personally was concerned 
he wished to know nothing about the 
business except that it brought him a 
fair return on his investment. His one 
injunction was to keep expenses down, as 
he did not intend to let the concern make 
any demands on his income. 

The indifferent attitude of the owner 
communicated itself visibly to the plant. 
In the first place, in moving the factory 
to the village the cheapest building pos- 
sible for housing it was used. An old 
deserted wharf-shed from the near-by city 
was procured to serve the purpose, and 
what additional machines were needed 
were obtained from second-hand dealers. 
This economy at the outset proved later 
a source of continued running expense. 
The old building with its few windows 
was too dark for good work. Its thin 
walls made it too cold in winter and too 
hot m summer for comfort. Never hav- 
ing been intended for factory purposes, 
the belting for operating the machinery 
pulled it out of shape, so that the roof 
always leaked and the shafting could never 
be kept in line. The old machinery was 
constantly breaking down, and frequent 
repairs were necessary. There was an air 
of makeshift about everything which was 
enough to throw a blight over any inspira- 
tion to good work the men might have felt. 

The workmen were compelled to live 
at a distance from the factory because 
there were no suitable houses near by, and 
the closest railway station and trolley com- 
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ing from the city were over a mile distant 
and would not be permitted by the resi- 
dents to come any nearer. In order to 
reach the factory by the opening hour 
they had to rise at five o’clock, ride an 
hour on the train or street car, and then 
walk the rest of the way. ‘This trip twice. 
a day in all kinds of weather was wearing. 
Good mechanics could secure work more 
easy of access and with better shop facili- 
ties, so that those available, not of a high 
type to start with, gradually, from frequent 
cuts in wages, degenerated until they con- 
sisted of “ left-overs ” from city factories, 
recruits from city missions, and “ pick- 
ups ” from anywhere. 

Seven o’clock was the hour the men 
were supposed to report in the morning, 
and they were expected to drop their time- 
checks in a box on arrival; but there was 
a road-house on the way that had more 
attractions than the gloomy factory. Many 
of the men would stop for a morning 
‘“‘bracer” and linger to chat, passing their 
time-checks on, so that they were reported 
present, while in reality they drifted in 
through the back door an hour, some- 
times two hours, late. As no strict watch 
was kept over the men and their con- 
sciences were lax, they visited this resort 
during working hours frequently, to the 
detriment of discipline and with serious 
consequences to the efficiency of the plant. 

This cheap labor proved to be the most 
costly that could have been secured. 
Every man had to be taught his special 
line of work, and then, with this acquired 
knowledge as an asset, he hunted up a 
better job in the city, So the place be- 
came a harbor for “ floaters.” The shop 
grew more and more unkempt. The 
grounds about were littered with flasks, 
bottles, old tin cans, and boxes which had 
contained the men’s lunches. ‘There was 
a general air of thriftlessness about every- 
thing. In the eyes of the villagers the 
place was like the presence of a leper. 

Beyond the borders of the village it had 
earned the reputation of being a “ mean 
shop.” The dominating policy was to 
grind out of the workmen the maximum 
work for the minimum wage, and the men 
were considered mere tools for the turn- 
ing out of the product which was to be 
sold for the owner’s profit. ~Advertise- 
ments in the press for workmen, when the 
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name of the company was given, brought 
no responses. ‘The only way that new 
men of any worth could be secured was 
to insert an advertisement that mechanics 
were wanted at an address in the city, 
where the superintendent would meet ap- 
plicants and direct them how to reach the 
place. Most of these never got there, 
however, for, discouraged by the distance 
or by the people of whom they asked 
directions on the way, they turned back. 

Under such conditions of operating, the 
quantity of work performed in a given 
time was necessarily uncertain and of poor 
grade, so that the factory could not meet 
the competition of well-arranged shops in 
the same industry ; and the constant de- 
mands on the owner to make repairs, 
meet pay-rolls, and purchase supplies 
aroused increased irritability and instruc- 
tions to apply more rigid economy. 

Every two or three years the manager, 
sick and disheartened, had advocated get- 
ting somebody in his place, and other 
relatives had tried their hands. at it, only 
to turn it back again after strenuous but 
fruitless efforts to make the business pay. 
At last the owner, having sunk nearly a 
half-million dollars in the enterprise, took 
the advice of others and secured the 
services of 2n engineer who made it a 
business to tackle such industrial tangles. 

The first time this man came to see the 
works happened to be on Easter Monday. 
It was a rainy day, and the gray atmos- 
phere made the normally dark interior of 
the shop unwontedly drear and cheerless. 
The day before had been to the men, not 
a day for religious observance, but an occa- 
sion for celebrating in the way they liked 
best. There were very few men in the 
place, and those that had reported were 
in no condition for work. The superin- 
tendent suggested to the manager that it 
might be just as well to close the shop for 
the day. There was a percentage of 
thirty-six out of the whole working organ- 
ization of ninety-eight absent, and all of 
those at work showed the effects of their 
recent spree. 

The engineer who had undertaken the 
renovation of the plant, facing the situa- 
tion in all its dreariness, realized at once 
that the real crux of the matter was a 
labor problem, and that it had been 
brought about by the lack of knowledge 
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of business economics and ethics on the 
part of the management. He recognized 
that the plant should never, in the first 
place, have been located so far away from 
a labor market; but since it had been 
established there so long, and so much 
money had been. spent on it, he would 
have to meet the demands of the present 
situation. 

He laid before the owner the primary 
need of providing transportation facilities 
for the men, and of cleaning up the place 
so as to make it suitable for self-respect- 
ing, capable mechanics to work in. He 
found the employer particularly amenable 
to this method of procedure, for he -was 
assured that inasmuch as money would 
have to be spent to put the business on a 
paying basis, in the spending of this money 
he could be placed before his friends and 
the public, not as an ordinary manufac- 
turer, but as the owner of a model manu- 
facturing plant, where the men were treated 
in anexemplary manner. This suggestion, 
therefore, at once appealed to his nature, 
and he began to evince a lively concern in 
the betterment of the plant. 

The engineer, realizing that he could 
not secure good workmen under the 
existing conditions, determined to do what 
he could to develop the latent abilities of 
the men he then had. He proposed a 
change in the form of the management 
from what might be called the monarchic 
type or one-man domination to the demo- 
cratic or committee management in which 
all the men of the working organization 
would have a voice by representation. He 
had tried similar principles before in situa- 
tions that were not so bad, but he felt that 
his experience would warrant the trial here, 
and so he arranged, as he had elsewhere, 
for a system of self-government, in which 
a “lower house,” or “‘ works committee,” 
would be composed of representatives 
elected by the men, one from each de- 
partment, and presided over by a chair- 
man elected by themselves. The “ upper 
house,” or “ advisory board,” would be 
made up of the foremen or heads of de- 
partments, and presided over by the super- 
intendent. A “suggestion system ” would 
enable every man in the organization to 
express his ideas regarding improvements 
in methods of work, arrangements in the 
shop, design of product, etc., these ideas 
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being brought first to the works commit- 
tee for their recommendation as to adop- 
tion or rejection, and from them going to 
the advisory board, which would consider 
them a second time, and then send them 
to the manager for final disposal. All 
suggestions adopted would be paid for. 

The two committees would hold a joint 
meeting once a month in the evening, 
and, after having supper together, would 
discuss all matters affecting the general 
interests of the organization, shop man- 
agement, and the conditions of the work- 
men. ‘Thus would be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to discuss grievances or matters 
causing dissatisfaction before they had 
passed the incipient stage, in order to 
prevent labor troubles and to preserve 
harmony. This getting together of all 
the participants in the enterprise and 
having their interests equally represented 
was to be followed later, when the plant 
should be on a paying basis, by giving the 
men a chance to own stock in the com- 
pany, and thus making their interests one 
and inseparable with the original owner, 
they themselves becoming part owners of 
the enterprise. This would be ideal 
industrial democracy. 

The change in management was 
effected along these lines, and from the 
first day the men entered enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the new régime. The 
idea of fair treatment for all began to per- 
vade the atmosphere of the place. As an 
instance of the working out of the system, 
one of the first questions the engineer 
brought before the works committee was 
a petition made some time before by the 
workmen for a half-holiday on Saturdays 
during the summer without reduction of 
pay. The manager had had the petition 
filed away on his desk without making 
any reply, and the workmen were grow- 
ing impatient. The works were not pay- 
ing, and he could not see how he could 
pay the men for a half-day’s work and 
receive nothing in return. As a result of 
the works committee’s consideration of the 
subject, a resolution was presented to the 
advisory board asking for a half-holiday 
for a month on trial with fifty-eight hours’ 
pay for fifty-six hours’ work. This was 
agreed to, and‘at the end of the month 
its beneficial effects were so evident that 
there was no hesitancy in the minds of the 
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management about its continuance during 
the summer. Later in the fall, without a 
reminder to the committee that the term 
had expired, a request was made by the 
men to the management that the holiday be 
continued through the year, and the hours 
be changed to a fifty-five-hour working 
week with pay for fifty-five hours, the men 
stating that they no longer wished to 
receive something for nothing. «~The re- 
quest was complied with. 

The fair and kindly consideration of this 
matter was the entering wedge by which 
the new management secured the confi- 
dence of the workers. The old methods 
were then attacked from every point. In 
the first place, to lessen the difficulty in 
reaching the factory, a stage line was 
run morning and evening to and from 
the works connecting with the street cars 
and trains, the men paying half the ex-: 
pense. ‘The whole shop was thoroughly 
cleaned, and modern office and shop meth- 
ods were instituted. The windows were 
washed, so that the light came into the 
buildings, and the walls were whitewashed. - 
As. the rubbish and dirt became visible it 
was got rid of. A small bonus was offered 
for the best-kept machine and its sur- 
roundings, and a change in the appear- 
ance of the shop soon became evident. 
A time clock, and a bonus to all men who 
were prompt and regular, soon increased 
the number of actual working hours of the 
men. ‘They were further stimulated by 
the promise that all foremanships would 
be filled by promoting from within the 
organization, provided the proper material 
could be found, rather than by securing 
men from the outside. And this policy 
was adhered to. The workmen were 
induced to increase their output by the 
offer of more wages if certain results were 
attained through a premium system of 
payment. 

The lethargy of the workmen was 
broken. New men came in, of a better 
class, bringing fresh life with them; and 
the old ones who stayed on began to lose 
their air of suspicion and gloom, and to take 
on a look of hopefulness and confidence. 
The factory became a different place in 
outward appearance and in inner spirit. 
The men quickly responded to the stimulus 
of the new policy, and initiative developed 
among themselves. ‘The first evidence of 
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this spirit was shown in the proposal to 
raise the Stars and Stripes over the plant. 
This came as a unanimous impulse with 
them, and the lifting of the flag over the 
place of their work carried much more 
significance than the mere outward act. 
It was a visible expression of the end of 
tyranny and the dawn of freedom among 
them. ‘The men went into the woods and 
hewed the flag-pole themselves, the com- 
pany donating the flag, and there were 
elaborate exercises celebrating the raising. 
The men insisted on its being hoisted every 
day, and once, when it was torn and was 
sent away to be mended, it was so missed 
and its absence so commented on that they 
raised a subscription to buy an extra flag 
to meet such an emergency in future. 

The workmen formed the “ Encourage- 
ment League,” which had for its object 
the encouragement of sobriety and the 
uplift of the men. Thereafter, whenever a 
new man was hired, he was turned over 
to the president of the Encouragement 
League, who explained the. methods in 
vogue in the works and warned him 
that no liquor could be brought to 
the place under penalty of discharge, and 
that if a man were seen at the works 
under the influence of drink his case 
would be investigated, and a _ second 
offense would render the offender lia- 
ble to discharge. His references and 
recommendations were looked into by 
the League, which became very careful of 
its membership, and thus developed into 
a kind of unofficial labor bureau. No 
sickly men were accepted, especially if 
they were suspected of having tubercu- 
losis or other contagious or chronic dis- 
ease, All old hands having diseases of 
this kind were isolated at their work. The 
president was a man of splendid character, 
who had at one time been a drinking man 
himself, but had overcome the habit. He 
knew, therefore, what it meant to wrestle 
with the evil. A boarding-house for the 
men, with a club-house adjoining, was 
started, and this provided a social center 
where the men could spend their evenings 
instead of in the saloons in the adjoining 
city. The fight against alcoholism was 
maintained, by helping to cure those who 
were willing to make the effort, and by 
the gradual elimination of the chronic 
drinking men. 
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There had never been a storeroom in 
connection with the shop, and large quan- 
tities of brass in raw material and finished 
product, which had a high market value, 
lay around the place. The temptation to 
carry this away had been very great 
among the older employees, and as soon as 
it became evident that the management 
was getting ready to put it under lock and 
key the desire to take advantage of the 
opportunity before it was too late became 
uncontrollable. Although a strict watch 
was kept, losses were reported. Three 
men were caught, red-handed, with bags 
over their shoulders, and they were landed 
in jail. The president of the Encourage- 
ment League called a meeting the next 
day, of his own volition, and it was 
memorable. He assembled the men in 
the shop and addressed them, dwelling on 
the humiliation it was to them all to find that 
they had been associating with men who 
had proved to be common thieves. No 
company, he said, could be successful 
while its workmen were scuttling it that 
way. ‘Then he called attention to the fact 
that the assets of the shop consisted of 
raw material and time, and that to rob it 
of time was just as much a loss to the 
company as to rob it of raw material. 
The talk stirred a rousing response from 
the men, and they went forth imbued 
with a fresh sense of loyalty and linked 
more closely to the organization. 

While these changes had been going on 
within the factory the new spirit had 
touched the home conditions of the work- 
ers as well. There had been a row of 
houses adjoining the plant which had been 
looked on as a nuisance, having an un- 
savory reputation from the character of the 
occupants and the frequency of the brawls 
that took place there. It had obtained 
the name, in the village, of ‘“‘ Rotten Row.” 
The houses were unsightly, ill kept, and the 
front yards, sidewalks, and the streets had 
been trampled over until they were merged 
into one. The works took possession of 
these houses. They overhauled them until 


they were not only habitable but attractive ; 
they planted the yards with grass and put 
box hedges around them; they laid side- 
walks and got the whole place in order, 
then rented the houses for a moderate 
sum to the new mechanics. The skep- 
tical villagers predicted that the place 
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could not be kept in that condition long ; 
but a prize of twenty-five per cent reduc- 
tion in rent offered each month for the 
best-kept grounds acted as encourage- 
ment. From being a reproach to the 
village the street became a pride and 
ornament, so that other localities had to 
look to their laurels to keep pace with it. 

The change of heart on the part of the 
villagers towards the factory was slow of 
coming, but in the end it was completely 
achieved. 

The writer happened to be present at 
the field exercises on the Fourth of July, 
given under the auspices of the Village 
Improvement Association, which had been 
formed in the development of the work. 
In this celebration the representative men 
and women of the village co-operated with 
the men of the works and their wives. 
About a thousand people were present 
looking on at the sports, many coming 
from neighboring villages in their carriages 
or automobiles. ‘There was a parade of 
the volunteer firemen, composed of men 
of the works and the village; a baseball 
game and a tug of war between two 
teams, one from the village and one from 
the shop; a trotting race, and general 
athletic events. The owner of the plant 
and a number of wealthy residents of the 
village had donated handsome prizes. 

One of the residents of the village stand- 
ing near me remarked on the change in 
sentiment that had come about towards 
the factory, contrasting this Fourth of July 
with that of the preceding year, when the 
men of the works tried to get up a game 
of baseball with the village team, and the 
latter scornfully ignored the challenge. He 
remarked that later, when the Saturday 
half-holiday was inaugurated, a match 
game was finally brought about between 
two teams of the works, and the only way 
the men could be induced to stay and play 
was to have a keg of beer on tap, with a 
“schooner” at the home plate awaiting 
the winner of every run. The game ended 
in a row over the remaining contents of 
the keg. 

Commenting on this reversion of feel- 
ing towards the factory, the villager ex- 
plained that the first impetus had come 
when the attention of the village was 
brought to the fact that it needed better 
fire protection by the burning of the barn 


of one of the residents. On that occasion 
the works fire-fighting corps which had 
recently been established responded, and 
did good service. It was then proposed 
that this corps be developed into a volun- 
teer village firedepartment. Fire drills were 
held, and the necessary requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
were met, thus lowering the insurance ’ 
rates of the village. Meetings were held 
in the works club house. The men of the 
village and the men of the works bécame 
acquainted, and they continued to mingle. 
Later a community meeting was held in 
one of the churches, and it was addressed 
by the engineer of the works, who showed 
in a talk illustrated by lantern slides what 
could be done in the way of village im- 
provement. At this meeting the work- 
men made such a favorable impression 
that when the Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation was organized, a number of them 
were placed on the same committees 
with the residents. A number of the work- 
men had by this time come to live in the 
village, and some of the villagers had found 
employment in the factory congenial. The 
interests of the two sets of men had become 
mutual and the village was no longer di- 
vided against itself, with the people of the 
works as an independent and objectionable 
element. The Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation, with its equal representation from 
the factory and the village, took up many 
problems, and went far towards solving 
them. It had endeavored to get a trol- 
ley line extended across the country which 
would facilitate the people’s getting to 
the city, and would also enable them to 
go to a neighboring pleasure resort on 
summer evenings. It had accomplished 
the establishing of a railway station near 
the works. Committees were put in 
charge of street lighting, streets and side- 
walks, vacant lots, fences and signboards, 
improved housing facilities, refuse and 
sewage disposal, police, water supply, and 
fire protection, mosquitoes and other nui- 
sances. All these committees had done 
excellent work, and, according to the vil- 
lager, there was perfect harmony between 
the two elements that composed the per- 
sonnel of the Association. 

The civic conscience as well as the in- 
dustrial conscience of the workmen was 
thoroughly aroused. Having begun to féel 
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themselves a vital part of the institution to 
which they gave the labor of their hands, 
they also felt an impulse to become a real 
factor in the life of the village in which they 
had cast their lots. They wanted to help 
make it better, and through that impulse 
of theirs the village had become a fitter 
place to live in. The point of view of 
the workers as to the improvements that 
came about is expressed in the experi- 
ence of one of them, which is given here 
just as he told it, without any attempt at 
embellishment : 

‘“‘ T have been in the factory about two 
years and a half. The first year was not 
pleasant on account of the kind of men I 
had to work with and the treatment of 
the management. Men were laid off 
without notice if business was slack for a 
few days, so that nobody knew how much 
wages he could count on from week to 
week. Whenever a man made a protest 
or a suggestion, he was told that if he did 
not like things as they were he need not 
stay. The best men were thus.discouraged, 
and left the place. The character of the 
workmen, of course, became very poor, and 
the workmanship on the product was so 
bad that much of it was returned. About 
a year and a half ago the management 
engaged a man to overhaul things. The 
first day he came he gave us a talk which 
sounded all right, but we had had so 
many tricks played on us that we won- 
dered what the management had up its 
sleeve this time. But we soon found the 
new man carried out what he promised. 
We had to work harder, but we began to 
get living wages and our positions were 
steady if we did good work. ‘The build- 
ings were fixed up so that we could take 
some pride in the place. Before, we used 
to work by lamps and candles, but electric 
lights were put in and we could see to do 
decent work. We had been accustomed 
to working with our overcoats on in win- 
ter because the buildings were so poorly 
heated by stoves. Steam heat was put 
in. At the end of the day we used to 
wash up with machine oil, and we were 
lucky to have waste to dry with. Hot 
water, towels, and soap were supplied, 
and we had lockers for our clothes. 
Showers were added for the foundrymen. 
Technical papers and popular magazines 
were supplied so we could read at noon 
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and get ideas for suggestions, and by 
these and in other ways we could earn 
extra money. In all that has taken place 
the men have done most of the work, 
the management just giving the oppor- 
tunity and the encouragement. We have 
been helped to help ourselves without 
being patronized. I cannot express all I 
feel about how we are treated here at 
present. Everything is on the square.” 

The engineer who was responsible for 
the new order of things lived, during the 
time he spent at the works, in the club- 
house that had been established. He was 
constantly with the men, entering into their 
lives, and soliciting suggestions and offer- 
ing advice whenever asked for. But, as 
the workmen said, in most of the improve- 
ments the impulse was from within. The 
thumbscrews of oppression removed, the 
men began to stretch their mental muscles 
and do things of their own accord. They 
began to “find themselves” socially as 
well as industrially. They formed various 
organizations, among them the nucleus of 
an orchestra, a dramatic society, a sick 
benefit association, with a doctor whose 
duty it was to give talks at the meetings 
and to visit the homes of the members to 
teach them how to live in order to keep 
well; and there were other organizations, 
social and benevolent. Being allowed to 
express their needs and their thoughts, and 
the importance of their relation to the 
enterprise being recognized by the man- 
agement, the latent energies of the men 
were stirred and they put forth their max- 
imum effort. 

And this maximum effort began to show 
in the product. It was a much better 
product than the shop had ever turned 
out before. It was no longer returned by 
customers, but new orders came in and 
were quickly despatched. For the first 
time the industry was on a basis to meet 
competition and hold its own. If the 
owner had any doubts as to the success of 
the new policy, these proofs were con- 
vincing enough to crowd them into the 
background. In the appearance of his 


shop and his workmen, in the attitude of 
the community towards them, and in the 
increase in his business, there was incon- 
testable evidence that it paid to humanize 
the shop and to give the workers a square 
deal and a share in their own government. 
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ALGERIAN SKETCHES 
BY ALBERT EDWARDS 


SPANIARDS 


N our clear-aired Western country, 
things which are very far off look near 
at hand. It is just the reverse here. 

We—Citron and I—had trotted along only 
a few minutes, when I turned back in the 
saddle to wave a last salute to my Bedouin 
friends. It was as though I was looking 
through the wrong end of my field-gilasses. 
The group of dirt-colored tents had sunk 
into an indefinite blur. Among the 
moving specks of white I could no longer 
distinguish the men from the women. It 
was a mirage turned inside out. 

Off to the south, ahead of us, were the 
great mountains; their snow peaks had 
already caught the sun. I knew, from a 
previous look at a map, that this valley 
could not be very wide, but it looked as 
spacious as the sea or sky. ‘Scattered 
cactus plants tried valiantly, and failed, 
to break the monotony of the dim stretch 
about us. And yet there was a charm in 
this very monotony which tempted me to 
leave the path and penetrate it—I don’t 
think you can‘ penetrate ” a “ monotony” 
without offense to the king’s English. 
But that is as near as I could come to a 
precise formalization of a very vague 
desire. Off there in the indefiniteness 
there would be no men. That wasit. It 
would be an escape ! 

To meet a human being is a nerve-strain- 
ing experience, potentially the supremest 
adventure. Lions and tigers can only 
kill you. But a human being—every one 
of them that comes up over your hori- 
zon—holds more appalling, more awe-full 
possibilities. Perhaps he will only stare 
at you insolently and pass by. Perhaps 
he will shake your hand formally and say 
he was glad he met you and then pass 
by. Perhaps he will put his hand on your 
shoulder and call you “ Friend,” or—just 
as likely—he may grasp viciously at your 
throat. He may let fall some word of 
love or hate which will live within 
you, change all life’s landscape for you, 
dominate you. Very rarely—and there 
is the gambling, the exciting element of a 


meeting—very rarely does the adventure 
become desperate or tense ; but there is 
always that possibility. 

I know a man—he was in college with 
me, a light-hearted, merry, hopeful chap. 
He was chmbing up rapidly towards his 
success. All the world was smiling on 
him, till one day, as he was coming out of 
Café Martin, on Broadway—it was mid- 
afternoon and a bright sun was shining— 
a Salvation Army lassie asked him sud- 
denly if he was prepared to meet his God. 
Something in the tone of her voice fright- 
ened my friend, frightened all the joy of 
living out of him, filled his waking hours 
with screaming fear of divine wrath, 
filled his sleep with agonized dreams of 
a sulphur hell. The last time I saw him 
was down on the river-front—unshaven 
and soiled he was—preaching his gospel 
of fear to a dull-eyed crowd of hungry, 
workless men. Such conversions are 
frequent—one way or the other. Some 
one—some one whom we haven’t known 
twenty-four hours—laughs at a scruple, 
and this scruple, which has long served as 
a moral guide-post, is blown away. For 
better or worse, we are jerked out of the 
rut. And we must laboriously set to 
work to find our particular North Star, to 
orient ourselves again. Naturally, inevi- 
tably, men are conservatives, and we dis- 
like to change—above all to be changed. 
When we stop to think of ‘this risk, it is 
appalling !. But it is so continual that, 
like a steeplejack, we get hardened to the 
danger. But, like him again, the vertigo 
strikes us at times, and we crave solitude 
as‘ he craves solid earth. And it was 
this vertigo which made me jerk Citron’s 
head around to the right and set her 
gallopmg her hardest away—away—with- 
out any goal—only a point of departure— 
Humanity. 

The foot-hills, which I had crossed the 
afternoon before, were now at my right. 
Their apparent remoteness startled me. 
I knew they could be only a few hours 
away, but they looked many days’ jour- 
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ney. Gradually the sun crept down the 
mountain-sides, and suddenly, like a 
blow, I felt it on my back. All the in- 
definite grays in the great expanse broke 
into colors. The cactus became deliciously 
green. A few sand-diines—strayed, like my 
Bedouins, north of the mountain frontier 
of their country—changed from a lifeless 
gray to dazzling heaps of gold, streaked 
with broad veins of purplish red. One 
last straying dawn-cloud near the western 
horizon exploded ; as utterly, as suddenly, 
it disappeared as a bursting soap-bubble. 
For a moment the irregular sky space 
where it had been looked bluer than the 
rest. But gradually the eyes recovered 
from their surprise, the illusion passed, 
there was no more trace of where the 
cloud had been. And it was the last; no 
faintest suggestion of mist stained the 
blue. 

The red streaks on the lonely sand- 
dunes mingled with gold as we passed 
them, changing all to a rich warm orange. 
For an hour or more no sign of human 
life disturbed the solitude. And when at 


last the nothingness was broken, it was 


not by life, but by death. Far away in 
the plain arose an Arab tomb, a bleak 
bare cube of whitewashed stone. With 
my glasses I could make out the ruin of 
an olive tree, a thick, crooked trunk, a few 
scrawny, leafless hranches. It was very 
old Some time, many, many years ago, 
the Faithful had built this tomb to some 
holy Marabout, and had planted the olive 
tree. And like the corpse at its root, 
like the people who had put it there, it 
had lived its life and died. A dead senti- 
nel of death. I had escaped those who 
live to encounter those who are dead. 

The heat of the sun increased with 
painful rapidity. I began to get thirsty, 
and | could tell that Citron was suffering 
too. She is a seaside creature, not used 
to this dry, flaming heat. I turned her 
head to the tomb in the faint hope of 
finding water there. But there was none. 
The bones within the tomb could not be 
dryer than the land about it. Citron stood 
dolefully, her head hanging low between 
her tore feet. Never have I seen death 
so supreme. No live green leaf, no 
breath save ours. Only the hot white 
stones and the dull sand. 

There was a flashing movement among 


the loose stones. “ Something alive,” I 
said, and jumped off to lift’ the stone. 
But such life! It was a scorpion— 
“ death’s messenger.” It ehallenged me 
with its fatal sting. 

The Arabs say that anything should be 
forgiven a woman except ugliness. And 
if you judge their country by the same 
standard, there is nothing for which to 
blame it. . When it is most cruelly thirsty, 
it is beautiful. When the heartless heat 
seems to dry the life in your veins, it is 
still beautiful. Perhaps most alluring of 
all its beauties are the “‘ fever holes ”— 
stagnant pools in the dry river beds, sur- 
rounded by the coolest, freshest vegeta- 
tion. Coming on one unexpectedly after 
a sun-scorched day in the desolation, your 
impulse is to plunge in, to luxuriate in the 
coolness of the green water, which so 
wondrously reflects the heavy-colored or- 
chids on the banks—and if you did, you 
would surely die. Even this venomous, 
death-laden scorpion had its sinister, fasci- 
nating beauty. 

But Citron was not interested in death 
or scorpions. She had lifted her head, 
and, with wide-stretched nostrils, was 
looking northward. While I had been 
pondering things beyond her comprehen- 


sion, the clouds had come up out of the - 


sea and hung heavy about the foot-hills. 
It was certainly raining there. Would it 
come far enough south to reachus? The 
sun was getting higher and hotter every 
second. For three or four hours it would 
be unbearable, and the meager shade 
which the tomb offered us was getting 
rapidly narrower. For an hour at noon 
there would be none. Then it would be 
a question of broiling outside or breaking 
in the door and disturbing the old Mara- 
bout. And he had been such a long 
time dead, it seemed a shame to bother 
him. I was already tired of standing up. 
And I did not feel that I would be com- 
fortable sitting down. I am weak on 
natural history, and I didn’t know whether 
scorpions lived singly or in herds. 

How fast nature moves! . Almost be- 
fore I had had time to realize how miser- 
able I was going to be if I had to stay 
there, the rain struck us—great round 
heavy drops. They kicked up little puffs 
of dust, like miniature bombshells. After 
the utter silence, the noise they made on 
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the dry, earth and.hot. stones; was’ fairly 
bewildering. ~ Citron: swished. her: tail hap- 
pily, as ‘1 :uristrapped’ my" rain-coat. and 
jumped into the saddle. : 

I turned her. northward- toward the hills. 
Over the other,side-was the great “Roude 
Nationale,” along:the; coast: . . If: we made 
that, by nightfall; the rest: would be simple 
and .we’ would sleep | at-home: -.-Vaguely 
ahead; of us »was the ragged’ line’ of the 
foot-hills ; above them. the sky showed a 
few shades lighter. , But the -fall. of the 
rain was so thick’ that nothing else was 
distinguishable. | 

The nearer we came. to the hills the 
harder it rained... It- was noon when we 
reached the farm: road; which: skirts. the 
southern side of the -hills—the road we 
had crossed the evening before. And 
beyond we found a wild olive tree which 
gave us a little shelter. Citron made a 
meal off the grass, and I munched a cake 
of sweet chocolate. I smoked indus- 
triously, trying not to be impatient. 

Every mile or so there is an Arab trail 
over the hills. But they are so faint that 
itis often hard to follow them in good 
weather. The fall of the rain was so blind- 


ing that it was almost hopeless to try it 


now. Most of these trails follow the bed of 
some ravine, and now they would be lost 
under frantic mountain torrents. These 
African streams are not like the poetic 
Brook, they do not go on forever. Quite 
the contrary; they go very seldom. But 
when they do they make up for lost time. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon I 
could stand that dripping olive tree no 
longer. We sallied out along the farm 
road, turning off every time a path seemed 
to lead into the hills. Three times we 
went astray and had to scramble back to 
the road before I gave it up. The only 
thing to do was to push along the road 
till we came to shelter. Sooner or later 
there must be a farm. It might be twenty 
miles or twenty feet. The mud was get- 
ting awful; what little sunlight had strug- 
gled through the torrent of rain had left 
us. How soon? 

It was not soon. For;an hour or more 
we pushed along the road. Hope had 
almost died, and nothing was left but a 
dumb conviction that it would be just as 
bad to stand still as to struggle on. At 
last a dog barked cheerfully. He didn’t 


for shelter. 
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-mean it to sound cheerful—just the oppo- 
-site: But cheer, like happiness and virtue, 
-is. relative. 


Above the deafening swish of 
the rain; above the sob of Citron’s hoofs 


-as she pulled them out of the sticky mud, ° 
out of the inky darkness, that inhospitable 
-snarl. sounded ‘cheerful. 
-of a house suddenly. jumped out of the 
‘darkness. 
opened, letting out a flood of yellow can- 
-dlelight. 
looked like a comic-opera brigand—a 
-gaudy red sash, baggy trousers, oily black 
hair, and long. hang-dog ©moustachios. 
-His .swarthy face ‘and. the general -cut- 


The white walls 
I called lustily; and the door 


In the doorway appeared what 


throat effect of his make-up marked him 
for a Spaniard:- I asked him in French 
He glared at me uncompre- 
hendingly for a minute, then turned and 
called; ‘‘ Carlos!’’ Another man, only a 
trifle less dangerous-looking, and. very 
much more dignified, appeared and asked 
me in beautiful French what I wanted..:I 
told him, although I ‘felt that ‘a mar with 
ordinary intelligence might have guessed. 
He told me where the stable -was and 
where I could find oats. for Citron, < It 
was quite possible that he expectéd-me to 
sleep in the stable, but.I hardly thought - 
he expected me to eat the oats. -So; as 
soon as I had made Citron conifertable, I 
went back to the house. Inside- theré 
was a gang of . twenty-odd’ Spaniards. 
The house - was- unfinished; they: were 
building it... 

Not one of them gresicls me. yf Shoe! 
a candle a group were playing cards. The 
others were finishing a pot of noodle 
stew—a few forlorn sausages floated about 
in it. And over all was an incisive smell 
of garlic. I told Carlos, the only one 
who spoke French, that I was hungry. 
He didn’t seem especially interested, but 
he pointed to a pile of dirty plates in the 
corner, and went on with his game of cards. 
I took one of the plates and dug into the 
stew. The rest of them were drinking wine; 
but no one offered me any. I tried tomake 
friends with Don Carlos by offering him a 
cigarette. He apologized to me in classic 
French for having some cigarettes of his 
own which he would doubtless prefer to 
mine. He said it in just the same man- 
ner in which a discreet person would 
refuse a chocolate cream offered by Lucre- 
tia Borgia. 
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I hung my wet clothes before the fire 
and lay down in a corner. At last the 
card-players stopped their game, and one 
of them began to sing. He had a great 
round baritone voice, one of those charm- 
ing uncultivated peasant voices so common 
among the Latin peoples. The rest 
stopped their talk to listen to him. After 
two or three songs one of the men said 
something to him, which I guessed to be 
a request for some special song. They 
all turned and scowled at me suspiciously. 
And for a minute there was an ardent 
discussion of which I felt myself to be the 
subject, but I could not imagine the 
cause. 

At last he started a great swinging, 
sturdy, hopeful song, the kind of martial 
music which makes people willing to slap 
a machine gun in the face. And when he 
got to the chorus, they all joined in and 
made the unfinished roof shake. In the 
last line—a strong shout of fearlessness 
and determination—I thought I recognized 
some familiar sounds. I waited for the 
second verse. Yes, I caught it clearly 
then — “ Fed-er-a-tif-res-pub-ii-co”” — The 
Federative Republic. I knew them 
then—My Comrades. The song is the 
Marseillaise of the Spanish revolutionists. 

“ Vive la République /”’ I cried, spring- 

up. 

They looked at me in doubt a moment, 
and then the singer beat his feet on the 
floor for silence and began singing the 
“ Carmagnole.” That was familiar ground 
for me, and I joined the chorus at the top 
of my voice. 

“ Dansons la Carmagnole / 
Vive la son! vive la son! 

Dansons la Carmagnole ! 

Vive la son du canon !” 

For the first time, I got a friendly smile 
from them. Carlos came over to my 
corner to talk to me. I soon convinced 
him that I was a revolutionist also. They 
were all of them refugees. Alphonso 
and his priests rule with as brutal a des- 
potism as Nicolas and his police. Carlos 
had been sent to prison first while he was 
a professor in the University. Later he 
had been arrested again for writing in a 
liberal anti-clerical newspaper. He had 
escaped to Algeria. The rest were sim- 
ple workmen—trade unionists and Re- 
publicans. For various acts of civic virtue 
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they had been compelled fo fly and = 
refuge here. 

It called sharply to my mind anot! 
night I had spent with revolutionists, two 
years ago, during the insurrection at Mos- 
cow. There, instead of these lithe, 
swarthy Spaniards, the comrades had been | 
gigantic blond Slavs. And instead of this 
warm southern rain, a bitter Russian snow- 
storm had been blowing outside. 
had sung the same songs. And the light | 
in the eyes had been the same. 

I told Carlos about it. Every few min- 
utes he would turn and translate to the 
others who had crowded about us. They 
all knew of the Russian struggle and were | 
keenly interested in it. So, instead of 
sleeping, we sat up all the long night 
through, exchanging news of the Revolu- 
tion. I told them of the warm new life 
which is so surely coming into being amid 
the northern snows. They told me sto- 
ries of the cold heartlessness of the rulers 
in their warm, sunny home. 

And when the morning came, in spite 
of my protests, they selected one of their 
number to guide me over the hills to the 
Route Nationale. 

“The rest of us,” Carlos said, “we 
can work a little harder and make up for 
his. absence.” 

It was well he came; without his guid- 
ance I might not have safely crossed all 
those mountain torrents which the sudden 
rain had called to life. He did not know 
any French, I no Spanish, so our trip was 
silent. At noon, when we parted, he 
shook my hand warmly. All he could say 
was : 

“ Vive la Révolution f” 

“ Si, st, camarado /”’ I said. 
Révolution !”’ 

We shook hands once more, and he 
turned back into the forest, to build houses 
for the French—until the time comes to 
go home and strike another blow. 

I had never realized before the univer- 
sality of this ferment we call “ Revolu- 
tion.” At home, yes, in Russia, in Ger- 
many, Italy, all European countries, even 
in Turkey, I am accustomed to finding 
people whose eyes light up, who grip my 
hand a little harder, at the word “ Com- 
rade.” But here in Africa, the forgotten 
continent—on the edge of the Sahara! 

ii marche! Toujours! Partout! 


“ Vive la 





But we | | 


